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PREFACE 


" ECITATIONS FOR LADIES” consists 

of a selection of effective pieces, a// ot 
which are, as the title implies, suitable to Lady 
reciters, though many of the selections are equally 
suitable to the opposite sex. All the pieces are 
recited by my pupils, and only the more popular 
recitations are included. 

In condensing and adapting pieces for recital 
my aim has always been to preserve as much as 
possible of the dramatic element, while reducing 
the number of lines to the convenient limits of a 
recitation, and, consciously, I have omitted many 
passages of choice language and exquisite poetry. 
Directness of expression, simplicity of language, 
and compactness of construction are among the 
most important elements of an effective recitation ; 
and action—I refer here not to gesture, but to 
moving incident—is, for the purpose of the reciter, 
more important than are the most subtle thoughts 
and delicate fancies of the poet. 

Conscious as I am of the different opinions 
that must necessarily exist as to the propriety—or 
“taste ”—of altering pieces for recital, and granting 
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the injustice a reciter does to his Author by the 
omission of brilliant passages, I wish my altera- 
tions to be considered simply as practical sugges- 
tions. And in all cases I would impress upon 
the student the advisability of comparing these cut 
and adapted versions with the originals. 


ALICE HASLUCK 


25 BLOMFIELD Court, 
MaIDA VALE, W.9. 
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RECITATIONS FOR 
LADIES 


FATHER EARLRED. 
(A LEGEND OF THE YORKSHIRE SEABOARD.) 


Howiest of the holy men in Whitby’s stately pile, 

Gravest of the grave-eyed monks who trod her columned 
aisle, 

Father Earlred lowly knelt before the Abbot’s throne, 

And prayed his grace that he might dwell in hermitage 
alone ; 

Shut from the sound of kindly speech, of earth’s brief 
joy and strife, 

In prayer, and fast, and penance hard, to wear away his 
life ; 

The human heart and human flesh to crush as things 
abhorred, 

And to pass away in solitude, for the honour of the Lord. 


With prayer and blessing speeded from Whitby’s lofty 
door 
Went Father Earlred forth to find a refuge on the 
shore. ' 
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Where the billows leapt beneath the bleak nor’-easter’s 
scourge, 

Where ever on the cruel reef the breakers grind and 
surge, 

Where ’gainst the “Point” at Kettleness laps on the 
creamy foam, 

Where the dank sea-fret hangs in wreaths, Earlred 
made his home; 

The crashing waves his lullaby, the sharp, jagged rocks 
his bed, 

The morning sun scarce piercing through the tangle 
overhead. 

The fisher-folk still show the path his midnight wander- 
ings took, 

To seek for bitter roots for bread, for water from the 
brook. 

The fisher-folk have legends yet, how, through the sea- 
birds’ cry, 

The sound of prayer, and moan of pain, rose mingled to 
the sky: 

As ’mid the vow and orison, the lash of penance fell; 

And passers shuddered as they paused beside the 
hermit’s cell. 

In loneliness and bitterness the weary hours were spent, 

And over grim old Kettleness sank the last sun of Lent. 

To Earlred, wounded, maimed, and worn, crouched in 
his chosen prison, 

Like dew upon the desert fell the thought, ‘The Lord 
is risen.” 

And as he spoke the sacred truth the Church had said 
so oft, 

The night was all illumined in a radiance sweet and 
goit;. 
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And haloed in the heavenly light a Presence seemed to 
stand, 

Who showed torn side, and bleeding brow, and nail- 
pierced foot and hand. 

“These were to save the souls of men,” uttered the 
Voice Divine ; 

Then, pointing Earlred’s wounds, It asked—" And for 
whose sake are thine ?” 

The glow that dazzled all around paled with Him as 
He spoke ; 

The winds and waves that paused in awe once more 
in thunder woke ; 

And, slowly, over Earlred’s form, as prone on earth he lay, 

Broke the faint light that told the noon was high on 
Easter Day. 

The mists of pride and selfishness were swept from 
heart and soul, 

The wasted life, the gift misused, he saw and owned it 

all. 

And casting scourge and belt aside, from the foul cell 
he crept, 

And, in the broad, bright sunshine, sank by the sea and 
wept. 


Wept tears of healing penitence, wept happy, healthful 


tears, 
Praying his risen Lord to smile on his atoning years. 
Praying that he might dedicate the time in mercy given 
To lighten lowly lives on earth, and lead those lives to 
Heaven, 


As violets in shy loveliness lurk in a rocky cleft, 
So legends of good Earlred’s work are on our seaboard 
left. 
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How, by the sick man’s couch he watched, how, by the 
fisher’s hearth, 

He told of what our Lord had done to bless and brighten 
earth. 

How, loving little children best, sharing their sport and 
food, 

Something of tender playfulness mixed with his graver 
mood,— 

As with sad eyes and gentle lip on towards another 
Lent, 

With fearless foot and helping hand blessing and blessed 
he went. 


But stern was then the Church’s rule, and strong the 
Church’s hand, 

And a voice against the cloister was as treason in the 
land. 

And weeping babes, and women pale, and men in 
hopeless gloom 

Gathered around the dungeon door where Earlred bided 
doom. 

But calmly slept the martyr, though round the ready 
stake . 

The faggots heaped, for Easter-day an offering meet to 
make. 

And once again a vision passed before his blissful 
sight, 

And once again he saw his Lord, all bathed in living 
light. 

And, from the lips Divine, the words came‘ low and 
lovingly, 

“ What thou hast given My little ones, thou gavest unto 
Me; 
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Come, good and faithful servant.” Oh, with such 
strength to bless, 

What though the smoke and flame rose high on shud- 
dering Kettleness! : 

The martyr’s voice sang clear and true its psalm of faith 
and love; 

The martyr’s spirit from its cross passed to the throne 
above. 

By noble work, not noisome cell, men cherish Earlred’s 
story, 

Who “did his best on God’s fair earth and left to Him 


the glory.” 
Susan K, Phillips. 


MARGERY’S VALENTINE, 
A LEGEND OF DEVONSHIRE, 


A.D. seventeen forty-nine, 
Feast of the sweet St. Valentine, 
With a flag on a sunlit steeple; 
A sleepy old-fashion’d country town, 
- With quaint old houses, gabled and brown, 
And sleepy old-fashion’d people. 


Shimmer of sunshine everywhere, 
Gilding the antique market-square, 
On the winding river gleaming; 
Flooding and flushing with spring-like bloom 
Her own little bonnie “ white rose of a room,’ 
Where Margery sits a-dreaming. - 


Margery Kemp is winsome and fair, 
Dimpled and dainty, and debonnaire, 
And O, but she seems to know it! 
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Sunny and sweet as a summer song 
That lilts and carols the whole day lonz 
In the love-lit brain of a poet. 


Little feet pettishly tapping the mat, 
And a little heart throbbing pit-a-pat 
Beneath her trim little bodice ; 
Curls that have stolen the sunshine’s hue, 
Eyes of a ravishing roguish blue, 
And an ankle fit for a goddess. 


And Margery’s all in a flutter and glow; 
For this is St. Valentine’s morn, you know, 
And ancient legends discover 
That the very first man a lass shall see 
This happy morning will prove to be 
Her valentine and her lover. 


Ah me, for the credulous dear old days 
Of ghosts, and legends, and spells, and fays! 
Sadly the world has missed ’em: 
What would our great-grandmothers have said 
To the telephone, to cremating the dead, 
And the sixpenny telegram system ? 


Then maidens were modest and coy, I guess; 
Women’s rights, and rational dress, 
Never were thought of then, 
And the only right that they understood 
Was the old-fashion’d right to be winsome and good 
And love and be loved again. 


And Margery there is dreaming still 
Of a certain black-eyed, curly-pate Will, 
Who never a ward has spoken, 
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Biding his time to whisper and plead ; 
But maidenly hearts are quick to read 
Each fluttering sign and token. 


And pretty Margery fancies to-day 
That Willie will somehow find a way 
To claim St. Valentine’s charter ; 
Though she trembles to think that some happier fair 
May perhaps be before her, and leave her up there, 
A poor little Cupid-struck martyr. 


O how shall he reach her, her Willie sweet, 

And how shall he baffle the stare o’ the street, 
And the bright eyes roguishly peeping ? 

Yet she fears to look out; for her glance, if it fell 

On another than Willie, would banish the spell, 
And steal his heart from her keeping. 


Roger, the father, is handsome and tall, 
Bluff and burly, and jolly withal, 
And he doesn’t care to hide it; 
And Dolly, his wife, is fair to see— 
A sort of a riper Margery— 
The rose with the bud beside it. 


No, not beside it; for Margery’s chair 

Is empty, and Roger, with rueful air, 
As she lingers to deck and robe her, 

Is eyeing askance the tea and the toast, 

The ham and the eggs, and the boil’d and the roast, 
And the jug of old October, 


Sudden he starts. Hullo, what’s that * 
A thundering clamorous rat-a-tat-tat, 


A sudden crash and a clatter: 
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Then a scurrying sound of flying feet, 
And a shriek that startles half the street: 
Good Heavens, what is the matter? 


Roger has run to the door, and there 
Nothing he sees but a sedan chair 
Turned upside down in the gutter, 
With somebody in it, name unknown— 
He can hear him gasp, and gurgle, and groa 
In a terrible fright and flutter. 


Dame Dolly has come, and Betty the maid— 
A plump, inquisitive, good-hearted jade, 

All agape from her scrubbing and sprinkling; 
“Tis some poor gentleman’s hurt,” quoth she; 
“ Better leave him to master and me, 

We'll have him in in a twinkling!” 


Slowly and softly they raise the chair, 

“ Take it up tenderly, lift it with care,” 
With the air of a mute or a mourner; 

And they carry it in as well as they can, 

To find—a poor old grey-headed man 
Crouched trembling up in the corner! 


Now for it !—gently !—there he lies 
On the sofa at last, with startled eyes 

That blink at each eager surrounder; 
‘‘Fuf—fuf—fasten, O fasten the door!” This said 
He gasps, and gurgles, and drops his head, 

And faints as dead as a flounder. 


There’s screaming and scurrying here and there - 
“Here, Roger!” “Come, Betty!” “Water!” “Air! 
While they moisten his brow and his throttle 
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And Roger, the hearty bluff old ‘ brick,” 
Cries, “ Margery, Margery! quick, child; quick, 
Bring us your smelling-bottle!” 


And Margery comes with a flush’d surprise, 
Her sweet soul leaping up in her eyes 

At the call of trouble and danger; 
All her foolish and fond little dreams, I wot. 
Of loves and valentines quite forgot 

At thought of this poor sick stranger. 


O woman, so fickle and fond of dress, 
"Tis my opinion, nevertheless, 

Sir Walter Scott’s, and each true man’s, 
That whenever trouble loometh in view. 
No eyes so tender, nc heart so true, 

No touch so sweet as a womian’s. 


There, where a sunny shimmer is shed, 
Like an angel’s kiss, on her golden head— 
Her heart with tenderness quite full— 
She bends with the face of a sorrowing saint; 
‘Twould almost tempt a fellow to faint, 
Her pity is so delightful. 


But, see! fair Margery starts aside, 
While her browand her neck and her cheeks are dyed 
With a sudden passionate scarlet ; 

For her bright young eyes, with wonderment big 
Have spied a black curl under the wig 

Of that grey-headed, ancient varlet. 


And lo! with a bound that staggers them quite 
The fainting patient sits bolt upright, 
And off go his whiskers and hair, too, 
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And the merry young face of that madcap Will 
Looks laughing round, while they stand stock-still, 
And gape, and stutter, and stare, too. 


How they gaze at each other in wild surprise ; 

How they wonder, and turn up their handsand theireyes, 
As the truth on their minds is\dawning ; 

And they find that love is his sole complaint, 

That the hair is a wig, and the swoon a feint, 
And in short it is—Valentine morning ! 


Then cometh a sudden awkward pause, 

And Roger the father he hums and haws, 
And tries to keep from laughter, 

But he has to sit down and have it out— 

A laugh that, follow’d up shout by shout, 
Rang from floor to rafter. 


And the good man says, as he wipes his eyes, 

“Well, well, I dare say your loves and sighs 
Are all very ‘tender and trusted !’ 

But I fancy some more substantial cheer; 

Sit down with us, youngster, now you're here— 
And, Margery, pass the mustard!” 


Ah me! what a glorious meal was that— 
Mirth and muffins, and fun and fat, 

And quaffing and chaffing in plenty ; 
Dame Dolly she whispers and smiles galore, 
And Roger he eats enough for four, 

And laughs enough for twenty ! 


And Willie, the winsome lover and gay— 
Dear heart! how the youngster rattles away 
With his jokes, and his tales, and his chaffing ! 
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And he gives the whole story again to the life, 
Till Roger the father, and Dolly his wife, 
They are ready to die with laughing. 


Then up and speaks the hearty old dad: 
“ Give me your hand; I like you, lad; 
*Twere a shame to plague and distress you. 
You'll find her a good little girl, I'll engage ; 
And so, as they always say on the stage, 
Bless ye, my children—bless you !” 
Edwin Coller. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


THE Butterfly wished for a bride; and, as may well 
be imagined, he wanted to select a very pretty one 
from among the flowers; therefore he threw a critical 
glance at all the flowerbeds, and found that every 
flower sat quietly and demurely on her stalk, just as 
a maiden ought to sit before she is engaged ; but there 
were a great many of them, and the choice threatened 
to become wearisome. The Butterfly did not care 
to take much trouble, and consequently he flew off 
on a visit to the Daisies, The French call this floweret 
“Marguerite,” and they know that Marguerite can 
prophesy, when lovers pluck off its leaves, and ask 
of every leaf they pluck some question concerning their 
lovers. ‘He loves me—he loves me not—loves me 
passionately—loves me much—loves me little—not at 
all!” and soon. The Butterfly came to Marguerite too, 
to inquire; but be did not pluck off her leaves- he 
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kissed each one of them, for he considered that most 
is to be done with kindness, 

“Darling Marguerite daisy! you are the wisest 
woman among the flowers. Pray tell me which 
shall be my bride? When I know that, I will fly to 
her and propose.” 

But Marguerite did not answer him. She was angry 
that he had called her a ‘' woman,” when she was only 
a girl; and there is a great difference. He asked for 
the second and for the third time, and when she 
remained dumb, and answered him not a word, he 
would wait no longer, but flew away to begin his 
wooing at once. 

It was the beginning of spring, and the Crocus and 
the Snowdrop were blooming around. 

“They are very pretty,” thought the Butterfly. 
“Charming little maids, but a little too much of the 
schoolgirl about them.” Like all young lads, he looked 
out for the elder girls. 

Then he flew off to the Anemones. These were 
a little too bitter for his taste; the Violet sweet, but 
somewhat too sentimental; the Lime Blossoms too 
small, and, moreover, they had so many relations; the 
Apple Blossoms—they looked like roses, but they 
bloomed to-day, to fall off to-morrow, to fall beneath 
the first wind that blew; and he thought that a 
marriage with them would last too short a time, The 
Pease Blossom pleased him best of all; she was white 
and red, and graceful and delicate, and belonged to 
the domestic maidens who look well, and at the 
same time are useful in the kitchen. He was just 
about to make his offer, when close by the maiden 
he saw a pod at whose end hung a withered flower 
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“ Who is that ?” he asked. 

“That is my elder sister,” replied the Pease 
Blossom, 

“Oh, indeed; and you will get to look like her!” 
he said. 

And away he flew, for he felt quite shocked. 

The Honeysuckle hung forth blooming from the 
hedge; but there were many girls like that, with long 
faces and sallow complexions. No, he did not like 
her, 

The spring went by, and the summer drew towards 
its close ; it was auturin, but he was still undecided. 

And now the flowers appeared in their most 
gorgeous robes, but—they had lost the tresh fragrant 
air of youth. And the heart demands fragrance, even 
_when it is no longer young, and there is very little 
to be found among the Dahlias and dry Chrysan- 
themums, therefore the Butterfly turned to the Mint 
on the ground. 

The Mint has no blossom; but it is full of fragrances 
from head to foot, with flower scent in every leaf, 

“T shall take you,” said the Butterfly. 

And he made his offer to her. 

But the Mint stood silent, listening to him. At 
last she said: 

“Friendship if you please, but nothing more. 1 am 
_ old, and you are old; we may live for one another; 
but as to marrying—no—don’t let us appear ridiculous 
at our age.” 

And thus it happened that the Butterfly hau ue 
wife at all. He had been too long choosing, and that 
is a bad plan. So the Butterfly became v-haf we call 
an old bachelor. 
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It was late in autumn, with rain and cloudy weather, 
The wind blew cold over the backs of the old willow 
trees. It was no weather to be flying about in 
summer clothes, nor, indeed, was the Butterfly in the 
ypen air. He had got under shelter, where there 
was fire in the stove and the heat of summer. He 
could live well enough, but he said: 

“It’s not enough merely to live. One must have 
freedom, sunshine, and a little flower.” 

And he flew against the window-frame, and was 
seen and admired, and then stuck upon a pin. 

“Now I am perched on a stalk, like the flowers,” 
said the Butterfly. “It certainly is not very pleasant. 
%t must be something like being married, for one is 
stuck fast.” 

4nd with this thought he consoled himself. 


Hans Andersen. 


PADDY'S COURTING. 


ipDY MACHREE was a gentlewoman—at least, as 
gentie a woman as could be found anywhere. Biddy 
was young, and decidedly good-looking. Biddy had 
a neat little cottage, a good-sized potato patch, a 
splendid pig-sty, and a lot of little pigs in it. No 
wonder then that all the young boys in the neighbour- 
hood fell in Jove with Biddy. 

Amongst the young fellows who stood a very good 
chance of winning Biddy’s love—and potato patch— 
was young Patrick O’Conner. 

He was a smart, handsome young fellow, with bright, 
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roving eyes, and a saucy expression about the mouth 
that won the good will of everybody. Paddy’s patch 
of land joined Biddy’s; Paddy’s pigs always grunted in 
chorus with Biddy’s; and the smoke from Paddy’s 
chimney always went in the direction of Biddy’s 
cottage—when the wind blew that way: and so Paddy 
began to think he had a right to Biddy. 

As to Biddy herself, she often looked in the direction 
of Paddy’s cottage, and sighed to think of the waste of 
ground on which the low stone division-wall stood. 

One night Biddy was sitting all alone, when suddenly 
the latch was lifted and in walked Patrick O’Conner. 

“Och! murther,” exclaimed the frightened damsel, 
“where did ye spring from ?” 

“From just nowhere, me darlint!” replied Pat, who 
was glad to find his charmer alone,—‘‘from just 
nowhere, Sure I’ve come to spake to ye on vary 
partic’lar bizness.” 

“The ould ooman’s out, so ye may just spake 
whativer ye plaze!” 

“Och, thin, Biddy,” said Paddy, drawing his stool 
close to hers: ‘oh, thin, it’s yeself as I’ve come tc 
spake about, an’ nothin’ else at all, at all.” 

“Ye can’t say much about me, for sure.” 

“Whew, Biddy darlint! I drame about ye!” 

“Och, Pat, you wouldn’t be afther tellin’ me you 
drames, would yer?” 

“What if I did, me jewel? Drames come true some- 
times. Be jabers; an’ don’t I wish my drame would 
come true.” 

“Do ye?” said Biddy, drawing her three-legged 
stool nearer to hia. “Tell me what it was about, 
honey.” 
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“Oh, it was just about yeself, me darlint. I dreamt 
I was going to church——” 

“Yes, Pat.” 

“Yes, I dreamt I was going to church to be——” 

“To be christened, Pat ?” : 

‘‘Niver a bit was it christened; no, no, I was going 
to church to be——” 

“To be buried, Pat?” 

“Buried! IT faith; not buried at all, at all. Idreamt 
I was going to church to be married.” 

“Married? Oh, Patrick! It was only a drame. 
wasn’t it?” ie 

‘Bad luck to it, yes; it was only a drame.” 

“Oh, Paddy! will it ever come true?” 

“Sure, and I’m dramin’ it will.” 

“ An’ who was the misthress, Pat?” 

“Who? Why, be all that’s wonderful, it was—but 
can’t yer guess ?” 

“Was it Norah McCarty ?” 

“Why, she squints !” 

“Was it Madgie O’Mulligan ?” ; 

“Och! the timper of a she-wolf! No, me jewel, it 
was yeself and no one else at all, at all.” __ 

“Oh, Pat! Pat! I’m surprised at yer drame, for sure; 
it was a strange drame.” 

“ Biddy—Biddy—Biddy—come, take your left eye out 
of the corner of your pocket-handkerchief—tell me, 
darlint, will the drame come true ? ” 

“ Whiniver ye plaze, Pat.” 

W. A. Eaton. 
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THE SISTERS. 


WE were two daughters of one race: 
She was the fairest in the face: 

The wind is blowing in turret and tree. 
They were together, and she fell; 
Therefore revenge became me well, 

O the Earl was fair to see! 


She died: she went to burning flame: 
She mix’d her ancient blood with shame. 
The wind is howling in turret and tree, 
Whole weeks and mouths and early and late, 
To win his love I lay in wait: 
O the Earl was fair to see! 


I made a feast ; I bade him come; 
I won his love, I brought him home. 
' The wind is roaring in turret and tree, 
And after supper, on a bed, 
Upon my lap he laid his head: 
O the Earl was fair to see! 


I kiss’d his eyelids into rest: 
His ruddy cheek upon my breast. 
The wind is raging in turret and tree. 
1 hated him with the hate of hell, 
But I loved his beauty passing well 
O the Earl was fair to see! 


I rose up in the silent night : 
I made my dagger sharp and bright. 
The wind is raving in turret and tree 
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As half-asleep his breath he drew, 
Three times I stabb’d him thro’ and thro’. 
O the Earl was fair to see! 


I curl’d and comb’d his comely head, 
He look’d so grand when he was dead. 
The wind is blowing in turret and tree. 
I wrapt his body in the sheet, 
And laid him at his mother’s feet. 
O the Earl was fair to see! 
Tennyson, 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Founded on an incident which took place during the 
Frranco-German War, after the battle of Sedan. 


HERE, in this leafy place, 
Quiet he lies; 

Cold, with his sightless face 
Turned to the skies, 

*Tis but another dead ;— 

All you can say is said. 


Carry his body hence— 

Kings must have slaves; 
Kings climb to eminence 

Over men’s graves 
So this man’s eye is dim ;— 
Throw the earth over him. 


What was that white you touched, 
There at his side? 

Paper his hand had clutched 
Tight ere he died; 
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Message or wish, maybe ;— 
Smooth the folds out and see. 


Hardly the worst of us 
There could have smiled ! 
Only the tremulous 
Words of a child. 
Prattle, that has for stops 
Just a few ruddy drops. 


Look! She is sad to miss, 
Morning and night, 
His—her dead father’s—kiss; 
Tries to be bright, 
Good to mamma, and sweet; 
That is all— Marguerite.” 


Ah! if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain! 
Ah! if the hearts that bled 
Slept with the slain! 
If the grief died; but no— 
Death will not have it so. 
Austin Dobson 
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IvE been a sister good an’ true 
For five-an’-twenty year ; 

I’ve done what seemed my part to do, 
An’ prayed my duty clear; 

I’ve sung the hymns both slow and quick, 
Jus‘ as the parson read, 

And once when Deacon Tubbs was sick, 
I took the fork an’ led! 
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But now, their bold, new-fangled ways 
Is comin’ all about; 

They've got an organ and a choir, 
I'm fairly crowded out! 


Sunday the parson, good old: dear, 
With tears all in his eyes, 

Read, “I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies.” 

I al’ays liked that blessed hymn— 
I s’pose I al’ays will; 

It somehow gratifies #y whim, 
In good old Ortoaville ; 

But when that choir got up to sing, 
I couldn't catch a word, 

They sung the most dog-gondest thing 
A body ever heard ! 


And Sister Brown—I can but laugh, 
She sits right front of me; 

She never was no singin’ book, 
An’ never went to be; 

But then she al’ays tried to do 
The best she could, she said; 

She understood the time right through, 
An’ kep’ it with her head; 

But when she tried on Sunday, ob, 
I had to laugh or cough ! 

She kep’ her head a-bobbin’ so, 
It e’en a’most came off! 


Some worldly chaps was standiu’ near; 
An’ when I see them grin, 

“T bid farewell to every fear,” 
And beldly waded in, 
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I thought [’d chase their tune along, 
And tried with all my might, 

But though my voice is good an’ strong, 
I couldn't steer it right ; 

When they was high, then I was low 
An’ also contrawise ; 

An’ I too fast, or they too slow, 
To “ mansions in the skies.” 


An’ after every verse, you know, 
They played a little tune; 

I didn’t understand, an’ so 
I started in too soon. 

I pitched it pretty middlin’ high, 
I fetched a lusty tone, 

But oh, alas! I found that I 
Was singing all alone ! 

The people laughed, so I am told; 
But I had done my best ; 

“ And not a wave of trouble rol!ed 
Across my peaceful breast.” 


I've been a sister, good an’ true, 
For five-an’-twenty year; 

Pve done what seemed my part to da, 
An’ prayed my duty clear; 

But Death will stop my voice, I know, 
And take me in his track; 

And some day I to church will go, 
And never more come back ; 

But when the folks get up to sing— 
Whene’er that time shall be— 

I want no organ and no choir 


A-squealin’ over me! ih Caricion. 
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INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP. 

You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 

A mile or so away, 
On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming day ; 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 

Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused: ‘“ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,”,— 
Out ’twixt the battery smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


‘* Well,” cried he, ‘‘ Emperor, by God’s grace 
We’ve got you Ratisbon ! 
The Marshal’s in the market-place 
And you'll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire 
Perched him!" The chief’s eye flashed: his plans 
Soared up again like fire, 


~ 
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The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes ; 
“You’re wounded!” ‘“‘ Nay!’ The soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said, 
“‘T’m killed, sire! ’’ And his chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 
Robert Browning. 


WE SHALL SEE. 
Tue Past is nothing in our lives, 
The Present hour is even less; 
It is the Future which we trust 
To give us joy and happiness. 
Each one of us anticipates 
The time which is to be: 
In hope alone lies blessedness, - 
We live while saying—We shall see. 


But this Future which allures, 
What is it when 'tis here ? 
‘Tis but the present—which each day, 
Each hour, is watered with a tear. 
However ardently we’ve longed, 
As soon as opes the scene 
We yawn—we note it listlessly, » 
We live while saying—We shall see. 


The old man tottering o’er the ground, 
His span of life so near its end— 
He knows it(? No! he hopes to live 
Another threescore years and ten. 
Physicians of experience 
Whisper to him, Death is nigh. 
The old man laughs at the decree, 
And dies, still murmuring—We shall see. 
3 
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“We shall see” are words of magic 
Which lessen all perplexities: 

To misery a medicine, 
In politics a safe retreat. 

Pressmen, braggadocios, 
Diplomatists on bended knee, 

False friends, light loves, perfidious foes 
All—all will tell us—We shall see. 


Adapted fet the French of René de Chateaubriand, 
Done into English by A. H.] 
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Ou! that last day in Lucknow fort! 
We knew that it was the last; 

That the enemy’s mines had crept surely in, 
And the end was coming fast. 


To yield to that foe meant worse than death; 
And the men and we all work’d on: 

It was one day more, of smoke and roar, 
And then it would all be done. 


There was one of us, a corporal’s wife, 
A fair, young, gentle thing, 

Wasted with fever in the siege, 
And her mind was wandering. 


She lay on the ground in her Scottish plaid, 
And I took her head on my knee: 

“When my father comes hame frae the pleugh,” she said, 
“Oh! please then waken me.” 


She slept like a child on her father’s floor 
In the flecking of woodbine shade, 

When the house-dog sprawls by the open door, 
And the mother’s wheel is stay’d. 
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It was smoke and roar, and powder-stench, 
And hopeless waiting for death : 

But the soldier’s wife, like a full-tired child, 
Seem’d scarce to draw her breath, 


I sank to sleep, and I had my dream, 
Of an English village-lane, 

And wall and garden; a sudden scream 
Brought me back to the roar again. 


Then Jessie Brown stood listening, 
And then a broad gladness broke 

All over her face, and she took my hand 
And drew me near and spoke: 


“ The Highlanders\ Oh! dinna ye hear 
The slogan far awa— 

The McGregor’s? Ah! I ken it weel; 
It’s the grandest o’ them a’, 


“God bless thae bonny Highlanders! 

We're saved! we're saved!” she cried: 
And fell on her knees, and thanks to God 

Pour’d forth, like a full flood-tide, 


Along the battery-line her cry 
Had fallen among the men: 


And they started, for they were there to die: 


Was life so near them then ? 


They listen’d, for life: and the rattling fire 
Far off, and the far-off roar 

Were all :—and the colonel shook his head, 
And they turn’d to their guns once more. 
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Then Jessie said— That slogan’s dune; 
But can ye no hear them, noo,— 

The Campbells are comin’? It’s no a dream; 
Our succours hae broken through!” 


We heard the roar and the rattle afar, 
But the pipes we could not hear ; 

So the men plied their work of hopeless war, 
And knew that the end was near. 


It was not long ere it must be heard, — 
A shrilling, ceaseless sound: 

It was no noise of the strife afar, 
Or the sappers underground. 


It was the pipes of the Highlanders, 
And now they play’d " Auld Lang Syne”- 
It came to our men like the voice of God, 
And they shouted along the line. 


And they wept and shook one another’s hands, 
And the women sobb’d in a crowd: 

And every one knelt down where we stood, 
And we all thank’d God aloud. 


That happy day when we welcomed them, 
Our men put Jessie first ; 

And the general took her hand, and cheers 
From the men, like a volley, burst. 


And the pipers ribbons and tartans stream’d 
Marching round and round our line; 
And our joyful cheers were broken with tears, 
For the pipes play’d “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
R. T. S. Lowell. 
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THAT PECCADILLO. 
By GRETE HAHN. / 
Author of ‘“ Yes, Papa.” , 


All rights reserved. This Monologue is the property of Mrs. Alice 
Hasluck, School of Elocution, 25 Blomfield Court, Maida Vale, W.9. 


ScENE :—Morning Room at the Milligans’, Comfortably and taste- 
fully furnished, everything obviously ‘“‘ new.” Couch down 
R., table littered with papers and magazines L. Chairs R. 
and L. of table. Telephone up centre, or, if impracticable, 
imaginary telephone off R. 


Enter Mrs. BoBBiE MILLIGAN, wiping her eyes and 
blowing her nose emotionally. 
“PLL never forgive him, never as long as I live! 
(Throws herself on couch.) To think that the man I’ve 
sworn to love, honour, and obey should prove to be a 
cruel, callous, heartless (sos) pig! Oh, what have I 
done to deserve it! I’ve been a good and faithful wife 
to him for six weeks: I’ve darned his socks and cooked 
his favourite dishes, I’ve read the Dazly Mail to him 
when he’s come home tired, I’ve warmed his slippers 
and [’ve drilled his hair for nim, I’ve even offered to 
shave him, only he wouldn’t let me—and this is how he 
repays me! Hardly home from our honeymoon, and 
he leaves me to mope alone all last evening while he 
goes with a lady friend to the Queen’s Hall Symphony 


*. Concert. The baseness, the treachery of it! And to 


think I might never have known if it hadn’t been for 
Emma Hichens, But for her I might have gone on 
trusting him and loving him and being so (sod) happy. 
Oh, how can I ever thank her! (Draws out letter.) I 
used to think Emma hated me because she wanted to 
catch Bobbie herself, but her letter proves I have 
wronged her. How strangely it all happened! I was 
upstairs dressing for dinner when in walks Emma, on 
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her way to Queen’s Hall. I go on dressing and talking 
to Emma, when the telephone bell rings downstairs. 
Jane answers it, and then comes up and says, ‘It was 
the master; I told him you was dressing, and he says 
I wasn’t to disturb you, but just say, “ Home late— 
important business, don’t sit up.”’ 

“Poor Bobbie!’ says Emma, ‘how hard he works ! 
Scarcely home from the honeymoon, and obliged to 
leave you alone for a whole evening!’ Well, that 
annoyed me; I was annoyed with Emma and I was 
annoyed with Bobbie, and so I went to bed early. 
When Bobbie aid come home I pretended to be asleep, 
and this morning I got up beforehe was awake. I went 
downstairs, and there I found Emma’s letter. She'd 
gone straight to the Queen’s Hall, and the very first 
person she saw there was Bobbie wth a woman! 
Of course she wrote off to me directly she got home, 
such a kind, sympathetic letter! (She pores over the 
letter tragically—reads.) 


“(My PooR BETTY, 


“ «My heart bleeds for you as I pen this 
record of your husband’s baseness; but I must do my 
duty at any price, And talking of price reminds me 
that—your Bobbie—and his lady friend’ (lady friend 
underlined in red ink) ‘sat in the seven-and-sixpenny 
stalls, and in the course of the evening she managed 
to finish a pound box of Fuller's chocolates—no 
doubt a present from him. Of course, darling Betty, 
even chocolates at eight shillings a pound may be 
perfectly innocent, and perhaps this is only a harmless 
peccadillo—though, to tell you the truth, she looked 
very Prexch, Believe me, nothing on earth would 
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have induced me to write to you about the matter did 
I not feel it my duty to warn you of danger, and so 
enable you to do all in your power to retain—or, if my 
worst surmise is correct, to wz back—your husband’s 
affection. (Crumples the letter in her clenched hand.) 

“ Win back his affections! Never! I'd die sooner 
than humble myself. Why, he’s not even penitent. 
He actually laughed—roared with laughter—when I 
confronted him with this letter. He said Emma was 
a malicious cat, he’d done nothing to be ashamed of, 
and he called me a dear little goose. Of course I left 
him at that—I couldn’t stay to be insulted—and I 
refused to see him again before he went to town, 
and so off he went, after calling ‘Good-bye, darling,’ 
through the keyhole. Good-bye, darling! (Laughs 
hollowly.) Ha, ha! I might have retorted, ‘Good- 
bye for ever,’ but I didn’t. I was afraid he might 
suspect something, so I let him go. And he little 
knows that when he comes back this evening I shall 
not be here. (/x tragic tones.) 1 shall be—(éreaks off, 
and speaks in a vather more matter-of-fact tone). By 
the way, where shal/ I be? That's the worst of being 
an orphan. Bobbie once said that was my greatest 
charm. That ought to have been a warning to me; it 
shows the sort of man he is. One thing is clear: I 
can’t remain another hour under his roof. I must go 
out into the world, friendless—alone—unprotected— 
unloved. (She half breaks down.) Perhaps—he'll be 
sorry—when I’m gone. (Struck by anew idea.) When 
I'm gone! That sounds as if I were going to die. 
Well, if anything were to happen to me—perhaps he’d 
care then. It would serve him right. (Staves into 
wacancy with a rapt face, her hands clasped om her 
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knees.) Icanseeitall. A deep, dark pool—a silent 
form floating on the water—the frail form of a woman 
—the moon sheds her pale beams upon the lovely 
upturned face—on the glories of her hair—a face 
beautiful with the calm and awful beauty of death. 
(Her voice, tense and vibrating, dies away in a 
hushed whisper, She is lost for a moment in morbid 
enjoyment of this moving picture. Then she starts in 
dismay as another aspect of the case strikes her.) Oh, 
but—but supposing they didn’t find me for days and 
days—perhaps for weeks! (Shudders.) That would 
be horrible, horrible! I’ve seen it in the papers: one 
of those ghastly little paragraphs— 
‘THE BODY OF A FEMALE, 

‘IpentTiITy UNKNOWN—FEATURES UNRECOGNISABLE,’ 
Oh! I couldn't risk it—I simply couldn’t (uszngly). 
No, I’d better not commit suicide. Besides, I shan’t 
live long, anyway. I feel it; I knowit. I shall pine 
away and—(there ts a knock, she goes to the door and 
speaks to some one outside). Lunch? Oh yes, I'll have 
the rest of the steak-and-kidney pudding. Thank you, 
Jane. (Shuts door and goes to back of table L. Afpolo- 
getically.) One must eat, and I may as well have lunch 
before I shake the dust of this house for ever from my 
shoes—metaphorically speaking, of course, because 
there isn’t any dust in this house. Bobbie can’t throw 
dhat in my face. Not that he ever does throw things 
in my face, I must say that for him, He’s so good- 
natured, nothing ever upsets him: Why, the other 
day, when Jane borrowed his razor to chop the suet, 
all he said was, ‘Damn the suet!’ (suddenly recollect- 
ing herself). But now I see that his ‘goodness’ may 
be only the mask behind which he hides his true self 
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—false, faithless—a Don Juan—a—a Czesar Borgia— 
a Bluebeard! (The telephone bell rings.) If that’s 
Bobbie, I won’t listen to him ; I won’t speak to him. 
(Goes to ’phone.) Hullo! Yes (nervously), It és 
Bobbie! (Zzstems.) I can’t hear what yousay. Forgive 
you? Never! Listen to you? No, I won't listen! 
What’s that? Speak more distinctly, please (sarcas- 
tically). Oh! you'll explain everything, Thank you, 
I don’t want explanations, (Listens, then starts 
angrily.) Oh, how dare you call me a fool! What? 
You didn’t? I heard you. Oh! you said Jane was 
a fool. How dare you abuse Jane! (Lzstems.) I don’t 
believe a word you say. I know you've ceased to love 
me (sviff). 1 know you hate me (suiff, sniff). You'd 
like me to die—so that you can marry that woman you 
took to Queen’s Hall last night (speaking more and 
more excitedly), Marry her! I don’t care! Perhaps 
she'll be a better wife to you than I’ve been! Perhaps 
she'll cook your socks and darn your favourite dishes 
for you! That’s right, laugh, laugh, you brute! Show 
yourself in your true colours! Laugh away, revel in 
your debaucheries! I’ve done with you! (Hangs up 
receiver with a bang, then comes down, panting, and 
throws herself on the couch.) Oh, the wretch, the 
callous wretch, to laugh at such a moment! And I 
» was beginning to think that there might be some ex- 
planation, He seemed so earnest about Jane and the 
telephone. He said Jane was always a fool about 
answering the telephone; that he sent the shortest 
message he could think of, so as not to confuse her; 
that he meant to explain fully when he sawme. He 
couldn’t go into details with Jane. Go into details 
with Jane! I should think not! I wonder what 
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cock-and-bull story he would have told me on the 
telephone if I hadn’t rung off? He said he could 
easily explain the little shadow that had come be- 
tween us, Little shadow! Fancy calling a woman 
who eats a pound of chocolates in a single evening 
a shadow! It’s 7 who will be the shadow soon! I 
see it coming: worn out by his cruelty and neglect 
I shall begin to fade away. I shall not complain. 
But I shall grow gradually weaker and weaker, and 
one spring day, when the trees are bursting into bud, 
and the smell of honeysuckle is wafted through the 
casement to my bedside, I shall know that the end is 
near, Then I will send for him and for her. At 
sight of me—so pitifully changed—he will give a cry 
of anguish, and, taking my wasted hand in his, he will 
sink down by my bedside shaking with sobs, and he 
will murmur brokenly, ‘ Betty—my wife—forgive me!’ 
(Slight pause, during which she gulps down her 
emotion.) 1 am too weak to say much, but with a 
feeble gesture I beckon to the guilty woman, who is 
crouching in a dim corner. She comes crawling to 
my side, not daring to raise her eyes to mine. I place 
my hand upon the bowed head, and, with a beautiful 
smile, I breathe the words, ‘Take him—make him 
happy—I forgive you both,’ (Loud postman’s knock, 
She starts and runs to door.) The postman! I wonder 
whether that’s for me? (Ofens door and speaks to 
some one outside.) Oh, thank you, Jane! (Comes back 
opening envelope and reading.) From Jimmie Hennifer. 


‘“¢ DEAR Mrs, MILLIGAN, 


“Tf you and Bobbie are doing nothing better, 
will you give me the pleasure of dining with my aunt 
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and me at the Savoy? Forgive this short notice, but 
Bobbie will have told you that my aunt only arrived 
two days ago, and is obliged to return to Paris on 
Friday morning,’ 

“ Aunt—what aunt? Bobbie hasn’t told me a word. 
(Goes on reading.) 

“¢My aunt is quite in love with Bobbie. Since last 
night she’s talked of no one else, and she’s most 
anxious to make your acquantance, so don’t dis- 
appoint us. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
* JAMES HENNIFER.’ 


“ Since last night? (uzzled), What does it—(look- 
ing at letter). 

««P.S.—lIt was noble of Bobbie to help me out last 
night, seeing how he loathes concerts. When I got 
that wire calling me away, I was at my wit’s end to 
find. some one to escort my aunt.’ 


(1n a dazed voice.) “So it was Jimmie’s aunt—from 
Paris—and Bobbie—Bobbie loves me still—he—he— 
(Rushes to telephone.) 4426 Central, please, as quickly 
as you can, there’s a dear—oh, what am I saying !— 
Hullo—hullo—yes—Bobbie! Is that you? Darling! 
(Embarrassed,) Oh, I beg your pardon! you're the 
commissionaire. 1 thought you were—please ask 
Mr. Milligan to come to the ‘phone, Yes, please—yes, 
hullo—is that you, Bobbie? Bobbie—you’re quite 
sure it’s you? Darling!* I know everything—how 
good and noble you are, what a martyr—what a—lunch 
with you? Yes, pet—I’ll come at once, you dear old 
thing—good-bye!” 

(*Quzck exit or Curtain at the word“ darling.”) 
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HOW? 


Dip you tackle the trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 

Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful ? 

Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
A trouble is what you make it ; 

And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 
But only—how did you take it ? 


You are beaten to earth? Well, well, what’s that? 
Come up with a smiling face ; 

It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—that’s disgrace, 

The harder you’re thrown, why, the higher you bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye! 

It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that counts, 
It’s how did you fight—and why? 


And though you be done to the death, what then ? 
If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world of men, 
Why, the critic will call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a pounce, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 
It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 
But only—how did you die? 
E. V. Cooke, 
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DAGOBER1 THE JESTER. 


_ THE Princess was queenly and fair of face, 
And she was the last of a royal race; 
From far and near came her suitors proud, 
But she looked at none in that goodly crowd, 
Nineteen summers had passed away, 
And she knew nothing of love’s sweet sway. 
‘It were best for the people that thou should’st wed, 
And raise up princes,” the greybeards said. 
But no man moved that heart of stone, 
And the Princess lived and ruled alone ; 
Yet oft to herself she whispered low, 
“ A time will come, be time swift or slow, 
When my heart to its master must outward go. 
_ Never a man have I seen as yet 
That could fill my heart with love’s regret. 
All men bow in my presence the knee, 
But he who weds me my king must be; 
And him will I serve each hour and day, 
And own myself conquered in love’s sweet sway.” 
She sat in her palace one sweet spring day, 
And idled the afternoon hours away; 
She called to a maiden who lingered there, 
Go, fetch me the jester Dagobert.” 
The jester came, with his serious face, 
And a shadow fell on the sunlit place. 
Misshapen and stunted and crabbed was he, 
As sorry a jester as well could be; 
His great head fell on his pointed chest, 
A grievous hump on his shoulders prest ; 
His small eyes gleamed through his shaggy hair,— 
Such was the jester Dagobert. 
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Che Princess beckoned him near her feet, 
But her glance knew nothing of pity sweet. 
“ Thou art a man of ready wit, 

Come, tell me the reason and meaning of it: 
Oft have I said that no man’s power 

Hath rested on me a single hour ; 

And yet for three nights past my soul 

Hath felt the might of a man’s control.” 
What sound was that in the perfumed air ?— 
A sigh. from the jester Dagobert. 

“Speak, my Princess, and tell me all: 

Who holds thy heart at his beck and call ?” 
“ Neither his name nor his race I know, 
Nor who is he that enthrals me so.” 
“Strange, my Princess, thy story seems: 

Is it—some creature of maiden dreams ?” 
“Nay, but for three nights past my ears 
Have heard a voice that can move to tears.” 
“ Where, my Princess,- was this strange thing ? 
And whence does he come for thy pleasure to sing? 
“ Where or whence I little know, 

But my heart keeps saying, ‘I love him so!’ 
His voice is the voice of a man so brave 
That I would follow him to his grave. 

He sings of war and of mighty deeds, 

And under it all his own love pleads. 

And I—I listen, and long to reply, 

‘I love thee, I love thee, until I die.’” 

What sound was that in the heavy air ?— 

A groan from the jester Dagobert. 

In the jester’s eye there lurked a flame, 

And he bit his lip till the red blood came ; 
His body shivered, and underneath 
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The unkempt beard he ground his teeth; 
And sudden he answered, “A fool’s poor wit 
Can see no meaning or reason in it. 

Find the meaning thyself, nor try 

To coax love nonsense from such as I.” 

Over her face flashed the angry blood, 

And she struck the jester where he stood. 

“ Gol!” she cried, “to thy bells and cap ; 
What knowest thou of love’s sweet hap ? 
What love is, and what love can be, 

{s all unguessed by a thing like thee. 

Love is for those that are fair and free, 

Not for misshapen things like thee.” 

The Princess stood at her window that night, 
There was no light there but the pale starlight; 
Far below in the evening breeze 

She heard the rustle of waving trees. 
Sudden a voice through the silence rang, 

Of love that will last till death it sang; 

And all through the wonderful ebb and flow 
A voice repeated, ‘I love thee so!” 

She leaned through the casement and closed her eyes 
And fancied her soul in Paradise. 

And sudden the song died out, and her ears 
Caught the sobs of one in a passion of tears. 
’ The Princess sat on her father’s throne, 

And looked on the halls that were all her own; 
Each was filled with a moving throng 

Of courtiers threading their way along. 

Lord and lady of high degree a 

Were there in their pride and bravery. 

Then to the greybeards round she said, 

“ Oft ye have told me that I must wed, 
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But never there came across my way 

A man who could hold my heart in sway; 

Yet now I would have you all to know 

That my heart to its master must outward go. 
Four nights now ‘neath my palace wall 

I have heard a voice and felt its thrall, 

And oh! if the singer among you be, 

Let him come forth and marry with me.” 
Silence fell on the wondering crowd 

As they gazed at the Princess fair and proud 
Whose heart by the power of love was bowed, 
But no voice answered from out the throng 
To the tones that had chanted that witching song 
“Oh! let him speak,” she cried; “ for lo! 

He has chained my heart, and I love him so!” 
And sudden there rose a strange, fierce cry 
From the dais behind her, “It was I!” 

And out there stepped from a sheltering chair 
The hunchbacked jester Dagobert. 

Then a voice arose in the wondering hall 

That was full of gibe in its mocking call, 
“Sing us the song that can so enthral.” 

And into the midst of the perfumed air 
Soared the voice of the jester Dagobert. 

It told of the years of sorrow and pain, 

And the ceaseless thoughts of the scheming brain ; 
It told of the love that breathed and burned 
In the shapeless body by all men spurned ; 

It told how the heart was true and brave 

To the love and passion that in it grew; 

And because of its passionate fierce regret 
The eyes of many with tears were wet. 

It ceased, and the jester raised his face 
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And looked at the Princess of royal race. 
Would she remember his pain and woe, 
And come to his side with “I love you so”? 
She turned away with a glance of scorn, 
And the jester’s love died out at its dawn; 
But suddenly springing he caught her hand: 
“T was the king that could thee command!” 
And for one brief moment of passionate bliss 
He pressed her lips with a burning kiss. 
The cries of hate were fierce and loud; 
Swords flashed out in the courtier crowd. 
“ He dies, the varlet! No! draw them apart.” 
But he drove his own dagger right through his heart, 
And ere any could reach him, the life was fled 
From the shapeless body and shaggy head, 
_ And into the starlight pure and fair 
Passed the soul of the jester Dagobert. 
Anonymous. 
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THERE was once a gallant youth, and his rod and line 


he took, 


For he said, “Ill go a-fishing in the neighbouring 


brook.” 


And it chanced a little maiden was walking out that 


day, 
And they met—in the usual way, 


Then he sat him down beside her, and an hour or two 


went by, 


But still upon the grassy brink his rod and line did lie. 


4 
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“T thought,” she shyly whispered, Papas be fishing 
all the day!” 
And he was—in the usual way. 


Then he slowly took his rod in hand, and threw the 
line about, 
But the fish perceived distinctly that he was not looking 
out; 
And he said “Sweetheart, I love you!” She said, 
“Qh, I mustn't stay!” 
But she did—in the usual way. 


Then the stars came out above them, and she gave 
a little sigh, 

As they watched the silver ripples, like the moments, 
running by. 
“We must say good-bye,” she whispered, by the alders 

old and gray, 
And they did—in the usual way. 


And day by day beside that stream they wandered to 
and fro, 
And day by day the fishes swam securely down below; 
Fill this little story ended, as such little stories may, 
Very much in the usual way. 


And now that they are married, do they always bill 
and coo? 


Do they never fret or quarrel as some marrfed couples 
do? 


Does he cherish her and love her? Does she honour 
and obey? 
Well—they do—in the usual way. 
Frederuk E. Weatherley. 
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it’s easy to talk of the patience of Job. Humph! Job 
had nothin’ to try him: 

If he’d been married to ’Bijah Brown, folks wouldn't 
have dared come nigh him. 

Trials indeed! Now, Il tell you what—if you want 
to be sick of your life, 

Jest come and change places with me a spell—for I’m 
an inventor’s wife. 

And sech inventions! I’m never sure, when I take 
up my coffee-pot, 

That ’Bijah hain’t been “improvin’” it, and it mayn't 
go off like a shot. 

Why, didn’t he make me a cradle once that would 

~ keep itself a-rockin’ ? 

And didn’t it pitch the baby out, and wasn’t his head 
bruised shockin’ ? 

And there was his patent “peeler,” too—a wonderful 
thing I'll say ; 

But it had one fault—it never stopped till the apple 
was peeled away. 

As for locks, and clocks, and mowin’ machines, and 
reapers, and all such trash, 

Why, 'Bijah’s invented heaps o’ them, but they don't 
bring in no cash, 

Law! that don’t worry him—not at all; he’s the 
aggravatinest man— 

He'll sit in his little workshop there, and whistle, and 
think, and plan, 
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inventin’ a Jew’s harp to go by steam, or a new-fangled 
powder-horn, 

While the children’s goin’ barefoot te school, and the 
weeds is choking our corn. 

When ’Bijah and me kep’ company he warn'’t like this, 
you know, 

Our folks all thought he was dreadful smart—but 
that was years ago, 

He was handsome as any pictur’ then, and he had 
such a glib, bright way— 

I never thought that a time would come when I’d rue 
my wedding day; 

But when I’ve been forced to chop the wood, and tend 
to the farm beside, 

And look at ’Bijah a-settin’ there, I’ve just dropped 
down and cried. : 

We lost the hull of our turnip crop while he was iu- 
ventin’ a gun, 

But I counted it one of my marcies when it bu’st 
before it was done; 

So he turned it into a “burglar alarm.” It ought to 
give the thieves a fright— 

‘Twould scare an honest man out of his wits ef he 
sot it off at night. 

Sometimes I wonder ef ’Bijah’s crazy, he does sech 
cur’ous things, 

Hev I told you about his bedstead yet? ’Twas full 
of wheels and springs; 

It hed a key to wind it up, and a clock face at the 
head ; 

All you did was to turn them hands, and at any hour 
you said 
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That bed got up and shook itself, and bounced you 
on the floor, 

And then shet up, jest like a box, so you couldn't 
sleep any more. 

Wa’al, ’Bijah he fixed it all complete, and he sot it 
at half-past five ; 

But he hadn’t more’n got into it, when—dear me) 
sakes alive! 

Them wheels began to whizz and whirr! I heerd a 
zéarful snap, 

And there was that bedstead, with ’Bijah inside, shet 
up, just like a trap! 

I screamed, of course; but ’twa’n’t no use. Then 1 
worked the hull long night 

A-tryin’ to open the pesky thing. At last I got in a 
fright ; 

I couldn’t hear his voice inside, and thought he might 

_. be dyin’, 

So I took a crowbar and smashed it in. There was 
’Bijah peacefully lyin’, 

Inventin’ a way to git out ag’in. That was all very 
well to say, 

But I don’t believe he’d have found it out if I'd lef 
him in all day. 

Now, sence I’ve told you my story, do you wonder 
I’m tired of my life ? 

Or think it strange I often wish I warn’t an inventor's 
wife ? : 

&. T. Corbett. 
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MRS. PAGGLEBY’S JUVENILE PARYY. 


THERE was bustle and animation everywhere in the 
Paggleby’s abode on the evening of that Juvenile Party. 
There sat Mrs, Paggleby and the youthful Paggleby’s, 
awaiting their guests. There were the two eldest 
Masters Paggleby. The two eldest Masters Paggleby 
were twins, and they were born on the 18th of June; 
so Mrs. Paggleby had christened them respectively 
Wellington Waterloo and Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Besides these young gentlemen—who were pummel- 
ling each other furiously on a rout seat, to the great 
distraction of their mamma—there were three little 
Misses Paggleby, dressed exactly alike; with three 
little white muslin dresses, three little blue sashes, 
and three little frizzled heads. 

Lastly, there was the smallest Paggleby of the lot, a 
most audacious child of five, familiarly named Toodles, 
who should have been in bed, fast asleep; but who 
had flatly declined to allow the removal of one single 
garment, and, after several daring escapes from the 
nursery (being discovered, on the last occasion, under 
the dining-room table surrounded by sponge cakes and 
other delicacies abstracted from above), had ultimately 
undergone a hasty washing and been let loose on 
society as an irretrievably bad character. 

Sudcenly there was heard a ring at the bell, anda 
loud rat-a-tat-tat at the knocker, whereupon the three 
Masters Paggleby and the three Misses Paggleby made 
an incontinent rush at the stairs, and looked downwards 
through the balusters in a state of wild expectation, 
Toodles, in order to see what was going on to the best 
possible advantage, pushed his head right through the 
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balusters and got wedged in, so that it became necessary 
to pull him out backwards by his legs. 

“It's Laura,” whispered Amelia Paggleby, the eldest 
of the three girls, speculatively, as the servant went to 
open the door. 

“’Tisn’t; its Tom Jackson,” said Wellington 
Waterloo. 

Before any more guesses had been ventured, the 
door opened, and all the little Pagglebys beat a 
reluctant retreat into the drawing-room. 

The first arrival turned out to be a convoy composed 
of eight fat children rejoicing in the name of Lumpit. 

Clang went the bell, and rat-a-tat-tat went the 
knocker again, and for the next half-hour the guests 
came pouring in, the last of them being Mrs, Miffin 
and her little boy. 

Mrs. Miffin was a very good-natured lady, whose 
ancestors had, I believe, taken root originally in the 
Old Kent Road. But for some inscrutable reason Mrs. 
Miffin affected to be Scotch. Her propensity took the 
outward form of dressing up Master Miffin as if he 
were a Highland chieftain who had shrunk in the 
wash, and of adorning her own ample shoulders with a 
stupendous plaid. 

Mrs. Miffin, like Mrs. Paggleby, had a great idea of 
appropriate Christian names, so she christened Master 
Miffin, Malcolm Stuart Ross Douglas Scots-Wha-Hae- 
Wi’-Wallace-Bled Miffin. 

The arrival of the last guest was the signal for the 
appearance at the drawing-room door of Mary Jane, to 
announce that tea wasready. The instant she appeared 
Wellington Waterloo and Napoleon Bonaparte, forget- 
ful of all the lessons of politeness which Mrs. Paggleby 
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had impressed upon them in the morning, shouted out, 
“‘ Tea’s ready, mar, come along,” and by the time Mrs. 
Paggleby had reached the tea-table, the two young 
gentlemen had secured for themselves the very best 
seats, and had made considerable havoc with the 
muffins, But the principal feature at the tea-table 
was Toodles, whose capacity for containing food defied 
all ordinary calculations of a given quantity of internal 
space, 

Wellington and Napoleon having fallen to at the tea 
to their entire satisfaction, proceeded, as was their 
wont, to fall to at each other. But the combat was, 
fortunately, of brief duration, for the idea suddenly 
seized both Wellington and Napoleon that by this time 
the conjurer had probably arrived. 

[Juterpolation:—However, the conjurer had of 
arrived. So Mrs. Paggleby suggested that the children 
should all join in a game—a game called “ Animals.” 

In this game, as you are doubtless aware, each child 
is supposed to represent some particular animal. 
Wellington immediately exclaimed “I'll be a Lion!” 
Napoleon said, “I'll be a Lion, too!” 

Mrs. P.— No, no, my dears, we can’t have éwo 
Lions. Napoleon, you be a Tiger instead.” 

Nap.—''No, I shan’t. If I can’t be a Lion, I'll be 
a Blackbeetle!” 

Mrs, P.—''Oh no, my dear, you can’t be a Black- 
beetle, because that’s zo¢ an animal—at least, I mean 
it’s not a #zce animal—you must be a Tiger.” 

Tom Jackson said, “I'll be an Elephant.” 

Mrs. P.—'' Very well, youre an Elephant, And 
now, little Jenny, what will you be? (No answer) 
Now, little Jenny, what will you be?” 
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Little Jenny. (Very shy) “Vd like to be a ’ittle 
Pussy-tat.” 

Mrs. P.—“So you shall; you shall be a nice little 
Pussy-cat. And now, what will Toodles be?” 

Toodies.—"1 don’t wan't to be nuffin’!” 

Mrs, P.—'Oh, come, come, you must be some- 
thing—we're all going to be something or other: 
what is mother’s pet going to be?” 

Toodles.—"1 fink—I fink—Il fink I’m going to be 
si-i-i-ck!” (Bursting out crying.) 

At this embarrassing moment Toodles had to be 
hurriedly escorted from the room by Mary Jane.] 

Meanwhile, the rout seats and chairs had been 
arranged in rows to face the conjurer, afid after a good 
deal of pushing and elbowing (in the course of which 
Mrs. Miffin was nearly doubled up by a charge from 
Napoleon Bonaparte), the audience settled down in 
a state of whispering excitement. 

Suddenly Wellington shouted out: 

“Mar!” 

“Well, my dear?” 

“Tom Jackson says their conjurer always wears 
spangles and a grand dress, and he s’poses our man 

- doesn’t ’cos he isn’t paid enough.” 

Mrs. Paggleby immediately became engaged in a 
most interesting conversation with Mrs. Miffin,, and 
pretended not to hear, but again a voice broke on the 
air—the voice of Toodles, who had now returned to 
the scene of action. 

“Ma-ar! I may stay up for supper, mayn’t I? ’cos 
Napoleon says I musn’t, and he says you said, I 
mustn’t have any because I was ill!" 

A violent spasm of coughing was the only resource 


° 
es 
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left to Mrs. Paggleby at this dreadful moment, but a 
diversion was created, to her immense relief, by the 
conjurer. 

The conjurer was followed by a quadrille, and the 
quadrille by a polka, in both of which dances the little 
Misses Paggleby showed to great advantage, by reason 
of their having had lessons at school, if you please. 
And then, when the polka was over, Mrs. Miffin, who 
had been looking on in a state of obvious impatience, 
went across the room to Mrs, Paggleby. 

“If you want a little assistance, dear Mrs. Paggleby, 
to amuse the young people, my Malcolm can dance 
the real Scotch ’Ighland Fling fine, and the Henglish 
’Ornpipe also.” 

“Can he, my dear Mrs. Miffin? Oh! how very en- 
chanting! My dears, Mrs. Miffin’s little boy will 
dance a Highland Fling or a Hornpipe for us, Which 
would you like best ?” 

A general chorus of “ Hornpipe” was the answer ; 
Mrs, Miffin graciously signified her assent, and settled 
down at the piano to accompany the performance. 

The room was cleared ; the infant chieftain advanced 
to the middle. Mrs. Miffin played a thrilling chord, 
which comprised every note on the piano, except two 
which were out of order and would not respond, and 
then began the Hornpipe, Mrs. Miffin followed the 
tune with a running accompaniment, which was some- 
thing after this sort : ‘' Tiddle-us-¢um tum. Cross your 
legs, my dear. Tiddle-um-ti-‘m-tum-tum. Throw 
your arms about, love. Tiddle-iddy-iddy-iddy-iddy- 
iddy-iddy-iddy. Make believe at pulling ropes, my 
darling boy. Cross your legs again. Ti-iddy-um. 
Prefend to row. Throw your legs about, and arms 
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about, my sweet; just so. Tiddy-s#smti-iddy-iddy. 
Plunge about like mad, my dear. Oh! cross your legs ; 
do cross your legs, my dear! Oh! oh!” 

At this point the performance was brought to an 
abrupt termination by the utter collapse of Mrs, Miffin, 
with the immediate result of leaving Master Miffin 


_ pulling violently at an imaginary rope, one leg in the 


air, and no tune to finish on. 
[Juterpolation.—After this exhibition on the part of 
Master Miffin, it occurred to Mrs. Paggleby that 


‘ Toodles should uphold the artistic reputation of the 


Paggleby household by giving a recitation. 
Mrs, P.—‘Now, Toodles, come and recite ‘The 


_ Charge of the Light Brigade.’ ” 


Toodles,—“ No, I don’t want to.” 
Mrs. P.—" Oh, but we all want to hear you recite. 


- Come along, mother’s pet, and recite ‘The Charge of 


the Light Brigade’ and mother will give you a penny,” 

Yielding to this financial inducement, Toodles 
came forward, and began as follows : 

Toodles.—' ‘The Charge of the Light Brigade,’ a 
recitation, Mamma, may I have that penny before 
I begin?” 

Mrs. P.—No, no, my dear, we must have the 
recitation first.” 

‘Toodles—*'The Charge of the Light Brigade,’ a 
reci— Mama, may I buy what I like with that penny ?” 

Mrs. P.— Oh, yes, of course—but go on, there’s 


a darling.” 


Toodles—"'The Charge of the Light—’ The last 
penny you gave me you made me put in my money-box.” 
_ Mrs. P.— Well, never mind about that now; let us 
hear the first verse.” 
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Toodles,—"' The Charge of the First Verse.” 
‘ Half a league, half a league, half a league onward; 
All in the valley of death rode the six hundred.... 

Second verse, 

Cannon to right of them, cannon to left of them 
Cannon in front of them volleyed and thundered. 

Third verse. 

Stormed at with shot and shell, boldly they rode and well... . 

Stormed at with shot and shell, boldly they... boldly.. 
they boldly’ 

“Tve forgot it, Mamma, I’ve forgot it.” (Bursting out 

crying. )) 

By this time Mrs, Paggleby had expected supper to 
be ready, but as no announcement was made upon the 
subject, she bethought her to fill up the gap by singing 
a song. Now Mrs. Paggleby had had a very good voice, 
but it was a matter of somewhat remote history; she 
specially prided herself on being able to sing without 
having either the music or the words before her, but 
she generally forgot most of the music and a good 
many of the words. 

On this occasion Mrs, Paggleby sang, “ Believe me, 
if all those endearing young charms.” The first verse 
went pretty smoothly, but in the second verse Mrs. 
Paggleby got upon the breakers, and it came out 
something like this. Mrs. Miffin, who happened to 
know the words, kindly assisting as prompter. 

‘Oh! it is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 

And thy face unbeknown to a tear, 
That the strength of a heart so devoted as mine can be 
known, 
To which time will only make thee more clear—I mean 
dear, 
For the heart that has once loved truly doesn’t forget, 
But at the chose—but loves truly ——" 
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(Mrs. Mifin, prompting; ‘' But as truly loves on to the 
close——"]  _~ 
* Thank you, Mrs. Miffin.”—‘‘ But as truly loves on with the 
close, 
As the Dahlia—I mean sunflower—turns on her god 
when he sits 
The same look which—which——" 
[Mrs. Mifin: ‘‘ She turned when he rose~ —"’] 
‘© Thank you, my dear Mrs. Miffin."—‘' The same look which 
she turned to the rose.” 


The last note of Mrs, Paggleby’s song had just ex- 


. pired when again Mary Jane appeared at the door to 


announce supper. 
It was a beautiful supper. There were oranges, 


_ chickens, custards, and jellies, claret-cup, lemonade, 


3 


crackers—lots of crackers—six crackers. No—five— 
five crackers (Toodles had abstracted one when nobody 


_ was looking); Wellington and Napoleon each seized 


two, and the remaining one would not go off. 

But all things come to an end—the most gorgeous of 
suppers, the most successful of juvenile parties. Even 
Toodles ate till he could eat no more, and then went 
to sleep with his head in a dessert-plate. Servants 


arrived to fetch home young masters and misses, little 
‘heads disappeared in large wrappers; one by one the 


lights went out; the establishment was buried in a 
profound repose, and Mrs. Paggleby’s Juvenile Party 


was a thing of the past. 
E. F. Turner. 


THE SPANISH MOTHER. 
Yes! I have served Napoleon throughout his proud 
career, 
And heard the bullets whistle past in lands both far 
and near— 
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Amidst Italian flowers, below the dark pines of the 
North, 

Where’er the Emperor willed to pour his clouds of 
battle forth. 


The German and the Englishman were each an open 
foe, 

And open hatred hurled us back from Russia’s blinding 
snow; 

Intenser far, in blood-red light, like fires unquenched, 
remain 

The dreadful deeds wrung forth by war from the brood- 
ing soul of Spain. 


I saw a village in the hills as silent as a dream, 

Nought stirring but the rippling sound of a merry moun- 
tain stream ; 

The evening star just smiled from heaven, with its quiet 
silver eye, 

And the chestnut woods were calm and still beneath 
the deepening sky. 

But in that place, self-sacrificed, nor man nor beast we 
found, 

Nor fig-tree on the sun-touched slope, nor corn upon 
the ground ; 

Each roofless hut was black with smoke, wrenched up 
each trailing vine, 

Each path was foul with mangled meat, ae floods of 
wasted wine. 

We had been marching, travel-worn, a long and burning 
way, 

And when such welcoming we met after that toilsome 
day, 
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The pulses in our maddened breasts were human hearts 
no more, 
But, like the spirit of a wolf, hot on the scent of gore. 


We lighted on one dying man, they slew him where he 
lay, 

His wife, close clinging, from the corpse they tore and 
wrenched away ; 

They thundered in her widowed ears, with oaths and 
curses grim, 

. “Food, woman, food and wine, or else we tear thee 
limb from limb.” 

“ Both food and wine I have,” she said; “I meant them 
for the dead, 

But ye are living still, and so let them be yours instead.” 


The food was brought—the wine was brought out of a 
secret place, 

And each man paused aghast, and looked into his neigh- 
bour’s face ; 

Her haughty step and settled brow, and chill, indifferent 
mien, 

Suited so strangely with the gloom and grimness of the 
scene: 

At every step from soul to soul a nameless horror ran, 


And made us pale and silent as that silent murdered 


man. 


That woman’s voice was heard again, it broke the 
solemn spell, 

And human fear, displacing awe, upon our spirits fell— 

“Ho! slayers of the sinewless; ho! tramplers of the 
weak ! 

What! shrink ye from the ghastly meats and life-bought 
wine ye seek ?— 
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Feed and begone, I wish to weep—lI bring you out my 
store: 
Devour it—waste it all—and then pass and be seen no 
more— : 
Poison! is that your craven fear ?”—she snatched a 
goblet up, 

And raised it to her queen-like head, as if to drain the 
cup. 

But our fierce leader grasped her wrist—" No! woman, 
no!” he said, 

‘A mother’s heart of love is deep—give it your child 
instead.” 

She only smiled a bitter smile :—‘‘ Frenchman, I do 
not shrink, 

As pledge of my fidelity—behold the infant drink.” 

He fixed on hers his bold black eyes, scanning her 
inmost soul, 

But her chill fingers trembled not as she returned the 
bowl. 

And we, with lightsome hardihood, dismissing idle care, 

Sat down to eat and drink and laugh over our dainty 
fare, 


The laugh was loud around the board, the jesting wild 
and light— 

But / was fevered with the march, and drank no wine 
that night ; 

I just had filled a single cup, when through my very 
brain 

Stung, sharper than a serpent’s tooth, the infant’s cry 
of pain— 

Through all that heat of revelry, through all that bois- 
terous cheer, 
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To every heart that feeble moan pierced like a frozen 
spear: 

“Ha!” shrieked the woman, darting up, “I pray you, 
trust again 

A widow’s hospitality in our unyielding Spain. 

Helpless and hopeless, by the light of God Himself 1 
swore 

To treat you as you treated 42#—the husband I adore. 

Yon secret place I filled, to feel that if ye did not spare, 

The treasure of a dread revenge was ready hidden 
there. 

A mother’s love is deep, no doubt, ye did not phrase it 
ill, 

But in your hunger ye forgot that hate is deeper still. 

The Spanish woman speaks for Spain, for her butchered 
love the wife, 

To tell you that one hour is all my vintage leaves of 
life.” 


{ cannot paint the many forms by wild despair put on, 

Nor count the crowded brave who sleep under a single 
stone ; 

{ can but tell you how, before that horrid hour went by, 

1 saw the murderess beneath the self-avengers die. 


’ But though upon her wrenchéd limbs they leapt like 


beasts of prey, 
And with fierce hands as madmen tore the quivering 
life away, 
Triumphant hate and joyous sco, without a trace of 
pain, 
Burned to the last, like sullen stars, in that haughty 
eye of Spain. 
Sir Francis Doyle. 
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{n the far south, where clustering vines are hung, 
Where first the old chivalric lays were sung, 
Long years ago, in dense and flowering wood 
Half hid by shadowy trees, the convent stood. 
Borne on its perfumed wings the title came: 

“ Our Lady of the Hawthorns ” is its name, 


Of all the nuns, no heart was half so light, 

No eyelids veiling glances half so bright, 

No step that glided with such noiseless feet, 

No face that looked so tender or so sweet, 

No voice that rose in choir so pure so clear, 

No heart to all the others half so dear, * 
No soul in childlike faith so undefiled 

As Sister Angela’s, the ‘' Convent Child.” 


But wherefore linger on those days of peace? 

When storms draw near then quiet hours must cease 
War, cruel war, defaced the land, and came 

Near to the Convent with its breath of flame. 

One night came straggling soldiers with their load 
Of wounded, dying comrades down the road, 
Summoned the trembling Sisters, craved their care, 
Then rode away and left the wounded there. 

The Abbess chose the more experienced hands 

To prepare simples, healing salves, and bands, 

To Angela, who had but ready will 

And tender pity, yet no special skill, 

Was given the charge of a young foreign knight, 
Whose wounds were painful, but whose danger shght 
Day after day she watched beside his bed, 

And first in hushed repose the hours fled; 
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At last the fever left him—day by day 
The hours no longer silent passed away. 
What could she speak of? First, to still his plaints, 
She told him legends of the martyred saints ; 
Then she described the glorious pomp sublime 
In which the Chapel shone at Easter time, 
Then in minute detail, went on to say, 
How the high altar looked on Christmas day. 
The Knight unwearied listened, till at last 
He, too, described the glories of his past ; 
Tourney and joust, and pageant bright and fair, 
And all the lovely ladies who were there. 
But half incredulous she heard. Could this, 
This be the world? This place of love and bliss! 
Where then was hid the strange and hideous charm 
- That never failed to bring the gazer harm? 
She crossed herself, yet asked, and listened still, 
And still the Knight described with all his skill 
The glorious world of joy, all joys above 
Transfigured in the golden mist of love. 
Spread, spread your wings, ye angel guardians bright, 
And shield these dazzling phantoms from her sight. 
_ But no, days passed, matins and vespers rang, 

And still the quiet nuns toiled, prayed, and sang, 
And never guessed the fatal coiling net 
Which every day drew near and nearer yet 
Around their darling. Till the Convent gate 
Opened one night. Who durst go forth so late? 
Across the moonlit grass, with stealthy tread, 
Two silent, shrouded figures passed and fled, 
And all was silent, save the moaning seas 
That sobbed and pleaded, and a wailing breeze 
That sighed among the perfumed hawthorn trees, 
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What need to tell that dream so bright and brief 

Of joy unchequered by a dread of grief? 

What need to tell how all such dreams must fade 
Before the slow, foreboding, dreaded shade? 

Still Angela strove to dream, and strove in vain; 
Awakened once, she could not sleep again, 

She saw, each day, each hour, more worthless grown 
The heart for which she cast away her own. 

Her soul soon learnt, through bitterest inward strife, 
The slight, frail love for which she wrecked her life; 
The phantom for which all her hope was given, 

The cold bleak earth for which she bartered heaven. 


Years fled, and she grew reckless more and more, 
Until the humblest peasant closed his door; 

And where she passed, fair dames, in scorn and pride 
Shuddered, and drew their rustling robes aside. 


At last a yearning seemed to fill her soul, 

A longing that was stronger than control ; 
Once more, just once again to see the place 
That knew her in her days of innocent grace. 
Once more beneath the convent roof to lie, 
Once more to look upon her home, and die. 


Weary and worn, but yearning more and more, 
Onward she crawled, and begged from door to door, 
Weighed down with weary days, her failing strength 
Grew less each hour, till one day’s dawn at length 
Showed where, amid the leafy hawthorn wood, 

Just as of old the quiet convent stood. 

Would any know her? Nay, no fear! Her face 
Had lost all trace of youth, of joy, of grace, 


he 
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Of the pure happy soul they used to know— 

The novice Angela—so long ago. 

She rang the convent bell. The well-known sound 
Smote on her heart, and bowed her to the ground, 
And she, who had not wept for long, long years, 
Felt the strange rush of unaccustomed tears. 
Crouching against the iron gate, she laid 

Her weary head against the bars and prayed; 

But nearer footsteps drew, then seemed to wait, 
And then she heard the opening of the grate. 

One asked the stranger’s bidding. ‘ Take me in 
From sorrow, Sister Monica, from sin.” 

With soothing words the sister bade her wait 
Until she brought the key to unlock the gate. 

The beggar tried to thank her as she lay, 

And heard the echoing footsteps die away : 

But what soft voice was that which sounded near, 
And stirred strange trouble in her heart to hear ? 
She raised her head, she saw, she seemed to know 
A face that came from long, long years ago— 
Herself—yet not as when she fled away 

The young and blooming novice, fair and gay, 

But a grave woman, gentle and serene, 

The outcast knew it—what she might have been. 
But as she gazed and gazed, a radiance bright 
¥illed all the place with strange and sudden light 
The Nun was there no longer—but instead, 

A figure with a circle round its head; 

A ring of glory, and a face so meek, 

So soft, so tender. . . . Angela strove to speak, 
And stretched her hands out crying: ‘Mary mila, 
Mother of mercy, help me! help your child.” 

And Mary answered, “From thy bitter past 
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Welconie, my child, oh! welcome home at last. 

1 filleé tay place—thy flight is known to none, 

For all thy daily duties have I done, 

Gathered thy flowers, and prayed, and sung, and slept : 
Didst thou not know, poor child, ¢hy place was kept? 
Kind hearts are here, yet would the tenderest one 
Have limits to its mercy—God has none.” 

Back hurried Sister Monica, but where 

Was the poor beggar she left lying there ? 

Gone ; and she searched in vain, and sought the place 
For that wan woman with the piteous face; 

But only Angela at the gateway stood 

Laden with hawthorn blossoms from the wood. 


Thus is the Legend ended. It may be 
Something is hidden in the mystery 
Besides the lesson of God’s pardon shown, 
Never enough believed, or asked, or known, 


4 
Have we not all, amid life’s petty strife, 
Some pure ideal of a noble life 
That once seemed possible? Did we not hear 
The flutter of its wings, and feel it near 
And just within our reach? It was. And yet 
We lost it in this daily jar and fret, 
And now live idle in a vague regret. 
But still our place ts kept, and it will wait, 
Ready for us to fill it soon or late. 
No star is ever lost we once have seen, 
W«. always may be what we might have been. 
Adelaide Anne Procter. 
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Ir was the time when lilies blow, 
And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 

To give his cousin, Lady Clare, 


I trow they did not part in scorn; 
Lovers long betrothed were they: 
They two will wed the morrow morn: 

God’s blessing on the day! 


“He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands, so broad and fairs 

He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well,” said Lady Clare. 


In there came old Alice the nurse; 

Said, ‘“Who was this that went from thee ?” 
“It was my cousin,” said Lady Clare; 

“ To-morrow he weds with me.” 


“O God be thanked!” said Alice the nurse, 
“ That all comes round so just and fair ; 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare.” 


“ Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse, 
Said Lady Clare, ‘that ye speak so wild ?”- 
* As God’s above,” said Alice the nurse, 
“| speak the truth—you are my child. 
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“The old Earl’s daughter died at my breast— 
I speak the truth, as I live by bread! 

! buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead.” 


*Falsely, falsely have ye done, 
O mother,” she said, “if this be true; 
To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due.” 


“Nay, now, my child,” said Alice the nurse; 
“But keep the secret for your hf, 

And all you have will be Lord Ronald’s 
When you are man and wife. 


“Tf I’m a beggar born,” she said, 
“T will speak out, for I dare not lie 
Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by’ 


“Nay, now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 
“ But keep the secret all ye can.”— 

She said, “ Not so; but I will know 
If there be any faith in man.” 


“Nay, now, what faith ?” said Alice the nurse 
“The man will cleave unto his right.”— 

‘And he shall have it,” the lady replied, 
“Though I should die, to-night !” 


“ Yet give one kiss to your mother dear! 
Alas, my child, I sinned for thee.”— 
“Oh, mother, mother, mother,” she said, 

“So strange it seems to me. 
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“Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear, 
My mother dear, if this be so ; 

And lay your hand upon my head, 
And bless me, mother, ere I go.” 


She clad herself in a russet gown; 
She was no longer Lady Clare: 

She went by dale and she went by down, 
With a single rose in her hair. 


The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought, 
Leapt up from where she lay, 

Dropped her head in the maiden’s hand, 
And followed her all the way. 


Down stepped Lord Ronald from his tower— 
“Oh, Lady Clare, you shame your worth! 

Why come you dressed like a village maid, 

' That are the flower of the earth ?” 


“Tf I come dressed like a village maid, 
I am but as my fortunes are; 

I am a beggar born,” she said, 
“ And not the Lady Clare.” 


* Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“For I am yours in word and in deed ;— 

Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald; 
“Your riddle is hard to read.” 


Oh, and proudly stood she up! 
Her heart within her did not fail; 
She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 
And told him all her nurse’s tale 
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He laughed a laugh of merry scorn ; 
He turned and kissed her where she stood : 


' “Tf you are not the heiress born, 


And I,” said he, “ the next in blood— 


“Tf you are not the heiress born, 
And I,” said he, “the lawful heir, 
We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare.” 
Tennyson. 


REFLECTIONS AFTER A BALL, 


TEN o’clock! Well, I’m sure I can’t help it! 
I’m up—go away from the door ! 
Now, children, [I'll speak to your mother 
If you knock there like that any more. 
I wish I’d not danced quite so often— 
I knew I'd feel tired !—but it’s hard 
To refuse a magnificent dancer, 
If you’ve got a place left on your card. 
I was silly to wear that green satin— 
It’s a pity I’ve spotted it so— 
All down the front breadth—it’s just ruined— 
No trimming will hide ¢Za?, I know. 
That’s me! Have a costume imported, 
And spoil it the very first night |— 
I might make an overskirt of it, 
That shade would look lovely with white. 
How horrid my eyes look! Good gracious ! 
I hope that I didn’t catch cold, 
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Sitting out on the stairs with Will Stacy; 
If ma knew that, wouldn’t she scold! 

She says he’s so fast—well, who isn’t ?7— 
My! where zs Marie ?—how it rains |— 

I don’t care; he’s real nice and handsome, 
And 472s talk sounds as if he’d some brains, 

I do wonder what zs the reason, 
That good men are all like Joe Price, 

So mooning and stiff and conceited, 
And fast ones are always so nice,— 

To think how Joe acted last evening ! 
He didn’t come near me at all, 

Because I danced twice with Will Stacy 
That night at the Charity Ball. 

I didn’t care two pins about it; 
But Joe said I mustn’t,—and so— 

I just did—he isn’t my master, 
Nor shan’t be, I'd like him to know. 

I don’t think he looked at me even, 
Though just to please him I wore green,- 

And I'd saved him three elegant dances,— 
Z wouldn’t have acted so mean. 

I'm getting disgusted with parties ;— 
I think I shall stop going out; 

What’s the use of this fussing for people 
One don’t care the least bit about ? 

I did think that Joe had some sense once; 
But, my! he’s just like all the men! 

And the way that I’ve gone on about him,— 
Just see if I do it again! 

Only wait till the next time I see him, 
I'll pay him back; won’t I be cool? 

I've a good mind to drop him completely— 
I'll—yes, I will—go back to school, 
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The bell !—who can that be, I wonder !|— 
Let’s see—I declare !—why, it’s Joe !— 
How long they are keeping him waiting ! 
Good gracious! why don’t the girl go ?—. 
Yes—say I'll be down in a minute— 
Quick, Marie, and do up my hair !— 
Not hat bow—the green one—Joe likes it— 
How slow you are !—I’ll pin it—there! 


George Baker. 


THE RED SHOES. 


THERE was once a very pretty little gir] named Karen, 
but, because she was poor, in winter she wore large 
wooden shoes, and her little insteps became quite red ; 
but in summer she used to go bare-footed. 

In the village there lived an old shoemaker, who had 
some old strips of red cloth, He sewed these together 
into a little pair of shoes, and the little girl was to 
have them. She received these shoes, and wore them 
for the first time on the very day on which her poor 
mother was buried. They certainly were not suitable 
for mourning, but she had no others; so she put them 
on, and walked behind the poor deal coffin, _ 

There came by a large carriage, in which sat an old 
lady ; she looked at the little girl, and felt pity for her, 
and said to the clergyman: 

“ Give me that little girl, and I will adopt her.” 

Karen thought all this happened because of her red 
shoes, but the old lady considered them horrible, so 
they were burnt; but Karen herself was dressed in 
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neat, tidy clothes, and taught to read and to sew, and 
people said she was pretty, but her looking-glass said: 

“ You are more than pretty : you are beautiful.” 

The time arrived for Karen to be confirmed; new 
clothes were made for her, and she was also to have 
a new pair of shoes. The shoemaker took the measure 
of her little foot, in a room where stood large cases 
FULL of ELEGANT shoes, and among them stood a pair 
of RED ONES. 

Oh! oh! how pretty they were! and as they fitted 
her, they were bought. But the old lady—who could 
not see very well—did not know they were RED, or she 
never would have allowed Karen to go to confirmation 
in red shoes; which, however, Karen did, 

Every one looked at her feet, and as she walked 
through the church it seemed as if the old carved 
monuments on the tombstones were all fixing their 
eyes on the red shoes—and she thought only of the 
ted shoes, even when the clergyman laid his hands 
upon her head and spoke of her covenant with God, 
and the organ pealed forth its solemn tones, and the 
fresh young voices of the children sounded sweetly in 
the choir. But Karen thought only of the red shoes. 

Next Sunday was sacrament Sunday, and Karen 
was to receive the sacrament for the first time. She 
looked at her black shoes, and then at her red ones, 
then looked again, and—and put on the red ones 

Near the church door stood an old soldier, with a 
crutch and a wonderfully long beard. He bowed nearly 
to the ground, and asked the old lady if he might wipe 
her shoes, for the roads were dusty. Karen stretched ~ 
out her little foot also, and the old soldier cried: 

“Why, these are dancing shoes! I will make them 
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stick fast to your feet when you dance.” Then he 
slapped the soles of her shoes with his hand, 

Every one in the church looked at the red shoes, 
and when she knelt at the altar, and took the golden 
cup to her lips, she thought only of her red shoes, 
And she forgot to sing the psalm, or to say the prayer. 
Then all the people went out of the church, and the 
old lady stepped into her carriage. Karen lifted her 
foot to step in also, when the old soldier cried: 

‘“See! what beautiful dancing shoes!” 

Then—then Karen found that she could not help 
dancing, dancing, dancing, just a few steps; and when 
she began, it seemed as if her legs would go on dancing ; 
it was just as if the shoes had a power over her, 
She danced round the corner of the church, and could 
not stop herself, so that the coachman was obliged to 
run after her, catch her, and lift her into the carriage. 
Even then her feet would go on dancing, so that she 
kept treading on the good old lady’s toes, At last she 
took off the red shoes, and then she had a little rest. 

When they reached home, the shoes were put away ; 
but Karen could not resist looking at them. Soon after 
this the old lady was taken very ill, and it was said she 
could not recover. No one ought to have been so 
anxious to nurse her, to wait upon her, as Karen. 
But there was to be a grand ball in the town, to which 
Karen was invited. She thought of the old lady, who 
could not recover. She looked at her red shoes, and 
then she reflected that there could be no harm in 
putting them on. But her next act was to go to the 
ball and join in the dancing. 

But the shoes would not let her do as she wished. 
When she wanted to go to the right, they would dance 
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to the left; or if she wanted to go up the floor, they 
persisted in going down. At last they danced down 
the stairs, into the street, and out of the town gate. 

In spite of herself she danced on and on, till she 
came to a gloomy wood. Something was shining 
among the trees. At first she thought it was the moom 
and then she saw it was a face. Ah! it was the old 
soldier with the long beard. He sat and nodded to her 
and said: 

“See what beautiful dancing shoes they are!” 

Then—then she was frightened, and tried to pull off 
the red shoes; but they clung fast. She tore off her 
stockings, but the shoes seemed to have grown to her 
feet, and she was obliged to continue dancing, dancing 
—over fields, over meadows, in rain or in sunshine, by 
day and by night. She danced through the open 
churchyard; and as she danced toward the church door, 
she saw before her an angel in long white robes, and 
with wings that reached from his shoulders to the 
ground. His countenance was grave and stern, and 
in his hand he held a glittering sword. 

‘Thou shalt dance from door to door, that people 
may see thee and be afraid, Yea, thou shalt dance in 
thy red shoes till thy skin shrivels up to a skeleton— 
till thou art pale and cold.” 

“Ah! mercy! mercy! mercy!” But she could not 
hear what the angel answered, for the shoes carried her 
away, over the fields, over highways, over byways, but 
dancing, dancing, dancing ever. 

At last she danced to a lonely house on a heath, 
where she knew the executioner dwelt. She tapped 
on the window pane and said: 

“Come out, come out; I cannot come in, for I must 
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dance. Qh, come out and cut off my feet with the red 
shoes. Oh! cut them off.” 

At her entreaty the executioner cut off the feet, with 
the little shoes on them; and the shoes, with the little 
feet in them, danced away over the fields, and were lost 
in the gloomy wood. Then he cut out a little pair of 
wooden feet for her, and gave her crutches. And 
Karen kissed the hand that held the axe, and went 
away across the lonely heath. 

“Oh! now I have suffered enough for the red shoes, 
I will go to the church, that I may be seen there by the 
people.” But she did not get farther than the church- 
yard gate, for there were the red shoes dancing before 
her. 

Then she was frightened, and went back home and 
repented of her sinful pride with her whole heart. 
And while the others went to listen to God’s Word, 
she sat alone in her little room. And as she read in 
a humble spirit, the wind wafted the tones of the 
organ from the church toward her. And Karen lifted 
her tearful face and said: ‘‘O Lord, help me. Lord, 
help me; Lord, help me.” 

And then before her stood the angel in long white 
robes—the same whom she had seen at the church 
door ; but he no longer held a sharp sword in his hand, 
but a beautiful green branch, covered with roses, and 
as he touched the ceiling with the branch, it raised 
itself to a lofty height, and on the spot where it had 
heen touched gleamed a golden star. He also touched 
the walls, and they opened wide, so that she could see 
the organ. It pealed forth again, and the children’s 
voices sounded so soft and sweet. The bright sun- 
shine streamed through the window, and fell upon 
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Karen, and her heart became so filled with sunshine, 
peace, and joy—so filled, that it broke, and her soul 
flew on a sunbeam—up, up, up to heaven, and there 
was no one in heaven who asked about the red 
shoes, 

Hans Andersen. 


Note :—Incidental music to “ The Red Shoes,” especially com- 
posed and arranged for this version by Dr. H. Walmsley-Little 
is published by Charles Vincent, 9 Berners Street, London, W. 


THE WATER-MILL. 


LISTEN to the water-mill ; 
Through the livelong day, 

How the grinding of the whee! 
Wears the hours away ! 

Silently the water glides 
Languid, deep, and still; 

Never coming back again 
To that water-mill, 

And the proverb haunts my mind 
Like a spell that’s cast: 

“The mill will never grind 
With the water that is past,” 


Take the lesson to yourselves, 
Loving hearts and true; 

Golden years are fleeting by; 
Youth is fleeting too. 

Learn to make the most of life, 
Lose no honest way, 
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Time will never bring again 
Chances swept away ! 

Leave no tender word unsaid, 
Love while love shall last ; 

“The mill will never grind 
With the water that is past.” 


Work while yet the daylight shines, 
Man of strength and will! 

Never does the streamlet glide 
Useless by the mill ; 

Wait not till to-morrow’s sun 
Beams upon thy way, 

All that thou canst call thine owe 
Lies in this—“ To-day ” ; 

Power, intellect, and strength, 
May not—cannot last ; 

* The mill will never grind 
With the water that is past.® 


O the wasted hours of life 
That have drifted by! 
O the good that might have been— 
Lost, without a sigh ! 
Love that we might once have save 
By a single word, 
Thoughts conceived, but never penned, 
Perishing unheard ; 
Take the proverb to thy heart, 
Take,—ay, hold it fast— 
“The mill will never grind 
With the water that is past.” 
Sarah Dowdney 
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A STORY SUPPOSED TO BE TOLD BY THE WIFE OF AN 
AMERICAN BACKWOODSMAN, 


IT was a cloudy, dismal day, and I was all alone, 

For early in the morning John Earl and Nathan Stone 

Came riding up the lane to say—I saw they both looked 
pale— 

That Anderson the murderer had broken out of jail. 

They were going to hunt the country, for he only had 
been gone 

An hour or so when they missed him, that morning just 
at dawn. 

John never finished his breakfast; he saddled the old 
white mare. 

She seemed to know there was trouble, and galloped 
free and fair. 

He turned in the saddle and called to me—as I watched 
him from the gate— 

“I shan’t be hometo dinner,” said he, “but I’ll be back 


by eight ; 

I'd fasten the doors if I were you, and keep at home 
to-day.” 

And I felt a chill come over me as I watched him ride 
away, 


I thought the story over: how Anderson had been 

A clever, steady fellow, so far as they knew till then. 

Some said his wife had tried him, and he got to drinking 
hard, 

At last he struck her with an axe and killed her in the 
yard. 
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The only thing I heard he said was, he was most to 


blame; 

But he fought the men that took him likeatiger. "Twas 
a shame : 
He'd got away; he ought to swing: a man that killed 

his wife 


And broke her skull in with an axe—he ought to lose 
his life! 

I knew they would find Anderson: he couldn’t run til 
night, 

For the farms were near together,—he’d scarce keep 
out of sight. 

For Nathan Stone had told me that the magistrates had 
said— 

They would pay fifty dollars for the man alive or dead ; 

And I felt another shiver go over me, for fear 

That John might get that money, though we were 
pinched that year. 

I thought and thought, what shall I do if I’m alone all 
night ? 

I wasn’t so brave as I am now;; I lit another light. 

I own I had hard thoughts of John; I said he had no 
right 

To leave his wife in that lonesome place alone that 
dreadful night. 

And then I thought of the murderer, afraid of God and 
man; 

I seemed to follow him all the time, whether he hid or 
ran. 

I fell asleep for an hour or two, and then I woke with a 
start; 

A feeling came across me that seemed to stop my 
heart: 
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I feared to look behind me; then I felt my heart begin, 
And I saw right at the window pane two eyes were 

looking in. ; 
I couldn’t look away from them—the face was white as 


clay ; 

Those eyes, they make me shudder when I think of 
them to-day. 

I knew at once ‘twas Anderson. I couldn’t move or 
speak ; 

I felt ’'d sink down on the floor, I felt so strange and 
weak. 


“O God,” I thought, “what shall Ido?” Some words 
began to come, 

Like some one whispered to me as I sat there, still 
and dumb: 

“I was a stranger—took me in—in prison—visited me!” 

And I said, ‘O God, I couldn’t; it’s a murderer, you 
see!” 

And those eyes they watched me all the time, in dread- 
ful, still despair— 

Most like the room looked warm and safe as he 
watched me sitting there; 

’ And what ’twas made me do it, I don’t know to this day, 

But I opened the door and let him in—a murderer at 
bay. 

He lay right down upon the floor, close up beside the 
fire,— 

I never saw such a wretched sight; he was covered 
thick with mire. 

I filled the fire-place up with wood to get the creature 
warm, 

And I fetched him a bowl o’ milk to drink—I couldn't 
do him harm; 
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And presently he whispered low, “Do you know whol 
be?” 

And I said, ‘You lie there by the fire; I know you 
won't hurt me.” 

I somehow or other never felt that I was doing wrong, 

And I watched him lying there asleep throughout the 
whole night long. 

I almost hoped John wouldn’t come till he could get 
away; 

And I went to the door and listened, and saw the dawn 
of day. 

And when I shut the door again, he started up so wild 

And haggard I almost broke down. I wasn’t reconciled 

To have the poor thing run all day, chased like a 
wolf or bear; 

But I knew he’d brought it on himself; his punishment 
was fair. 

I gave him something more to eat; he couldn't touch it 
then. 

“God pity you, poor soul!” said I. May I not see 
again 

A face like his, as he stood in the door and looked which 
way to go] 

I watched him making towards the swamps, dead lame 
and moving slow, 

He had hardly spoken a word to me; but, as he went 
away, 

He thanked me, and gave me such a look! ’twill last to 
my dying day. 

“May God have mercy on me, as you have had!” said 
he; 

And I choked and couldn’t say a word, and he limped 
away from me. 
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Oh yes, they did catch Anderson, early that afternoon, 

And carried him back to jail again, and tried and hanged 
him soon. 

Some said I might have locked him up, and got the town 
reward ; 

But I couldn’t have done it if I'd starved, and Ido hope 
the Lord 

Forgave it, if it was a sin; but I could never see 

’Twas wrong to shelter a hunted man who trusted his 
life to me. 

Justice zs justice; but still I say, although they served 
him right, 

('m glad I sheltered the murderer that stormy April 
night. 

S. Orme Jewett. 
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SwEEtT Mary, pledged to Tom, was fair 
And graceful, young and slim. 

Tom loved her truly, and one dare 
Be sworn that she loved him; 

For, twisting bashfully the ring 
That sealed the happy fiat, 

She cooed: “ When married in the spring, 
Dear Tom, let’s live so quiet ! 

Let’s have our pleasant little place, 
Our books, a friend or two; 

No noise, no crowd, but just your face 
For me, and mine for you. 

Won’ that be nice?” “It is my own 
Idea,” said Tom, “so chary, 

So deep and true my love has grown; 
I worship you, my Mary.” 
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Their courtship was a summer sea, 
So smooth, so bright, so calm, 
Till one day Mary restlessly 
Endured Tom’s circling arm, 
And looked as if she thought or planned, 
Her satin forehead wrinkled, 
She beat a tattoo on his hand, 
Her eyes were strange and twinkled. 
Tom’s fond remarks, she never heard— 
His “ sweety-tweety dear,” 
She sat and answered not a word; 
She scarcely seemed to hear. 
“ What ails my petsy-petsy pet ? 
What ails my love, I wonder?” 
“Do not be trifling, Tom. I’ve met 
Professor Shakespeare Thunder.” 
“Thunder!” said Tom; “and who is he?’ 
“You goose! why, don’t you know?” 
“TI don't. She never frowned at me,” 
Thought Tom, “ or called me ‘ goose.’ 
And though it may be tga ie 
It racks my constitution.” 
“Why, Thunder teaches with success 
Dramatic elocution.” 
“Oh! Ah! Indeed! and what is that ? 
My notion is but faint.” 
“It’s art,” said Mary, brisk and pat. 
Tom thought that “art” meant faz. 
“You blundering boy! why, art is just 
What makes one stare and wonder, 
To understand igh art you must 
Hear Shakespeare read by Thunder.” 
Tom started at the turn of phrase ; 
It sounded like a swear. 
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Then Mary said, to his amaze, 
With nasal groan and glare, 

“*To be or-r—not to be ?’” And fain 
To act discreet yet gallant, 

He asked, “ Dear, have you any—pain ? * 
‘Oh, no, Tom; I have talent. 

Professor Thunder told me so° 
He sees it in my eye; 

He says my tones and gestures show 
My destiny is high.” 

Said Tom, for Mary’s health afraid, 
His ignorance revealing, 

*Ts talent, dear, that noise you made?” 
“Why, no; that’s Hamlet’s feeling.” 
“He must have felt most dreadful bad.” 
“The character is mystic,” 
Mary explained, “and very sad, 

And very high artistic.” 


From that time forth was Mary changed, 
Her eyes stretched open wide ; 

Her smooth fair hair in /y¢z arranged, 
And parted on the side. 

More and more strange she grew, and quite 
Incapable of taking 

The slightest notice how each night 
She set Tom’s poor heart aching. 

As once he left her at the door, 
“ A thousand times good-night,” 

Sighed Mary, sweet as ne’er before. 
Poor Tom revived, looked bright. 

® Mary,” he said, “you love me so? 
We have not grown asunder ?” 
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“Do not be silly, Tom ; you know 
I’m studying with Thunder. 
That’s from the famous Juliet scene. 
I'll do another bit.” : 
Quoth Tom: “I don’t know what you mean. 
“Then listen; this is it :-— 
‘Dear love, adieu. 
Anon, good nurse. Sweet Montague, be true, 
Stay but a little, I will come again.’ 
Now, Tom, say, ‘Blesséd, blesséd night !’ 
Said Tom, with hesitation, 
“ B-blesséd night.” “ Pshaw! that’s not right 
You've no appreciation.” 
At Tom’s next call—upon the following day— 
Mary recited @ /a Lady Gay :— 


‘Gloriously, Max, gloriously! There were sixty 
horses in the field, all mettle to the bone. The start 
was a picture! Away we flew in a cloud—pell-mell, 
helter-skelter, the fools as usual using themselves up. 
We soon passed them. First your Kitty, then my Blue- 
skin, and Craven’s colt last. Then came the tug! 
Kitty skimmed the walls, Blue-skin flew over the fences, 
the colt neck and neck, and half a mile to run. At 
last the colt balked a leap and went wild. Then Kitty 
and I had it all to ourselves, She was three lengths 
ahead as we breasted the last wall—six feet if an inch, 
and a ditch on the other side. Then, for the first time 
I gave Blue-skin his head. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Away’ 
he went like a thunderbolt, Over went the filly, I over 
the same spot, leaving Kitty in the ditch, walked the 
steeple, eight miles in thirty minutes, and scarcely 
turned a hair.’ 
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“That’s comedy,” she said. ‘ You're mad,” 
Said Tom. “‘Mad!’ Ha! Ophelia! 
‘They bore him barefaced on his bier, 
And on his grave rained many a tear,’” 
She chanted, very wild and sad; 
Then whisked off on Emilia: 
“*You told a lie—an odious, fearful lie. 
Upon my soul, a lie—a wicked lie.’” 
Tom blurted, ‘ That’s not pleasant.” 
But Mary took offence at this. 
‘'You have no soul,” said she, 
“For art, and do not know the bliss 
Of notoriety. 
The ‘sacred fire’ they talk about 
Lights all the way before me; 
It’s quite my duty to ‘come out, 
And all my friends implore me. 
- Three months of Thunder I have found 
A thorough course,” she said ; 
“Tl clear Parnassus with a bound.” 
(Tom softly shook his head.) 
“J cannot fail to be the rage.” 
(Tom looked a thousand pities.) 
And so I’m going on the stage, 
To star provincial cities.” 


And Mary went; but Mary came 
To grief within a week ; 

And in a month she came to Tom, 
Quite gentle, sweet and meek. 

Tom was rejoiced ; his heart was none 
The hardest or the sternest. 

“Oh, Tom,” she sobbed, “ it looked like fun 
But art is dreadful earnest. 
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Why, art means work, and slave, and bear 
All sorts of scandal, too; 
To dread the critics so you dare 
Not look a paper through ; 
Oh, ‘art is long’ and hard.” “And you 
Are short and—soft, my darling.” 
“T love you more than words can say, 
Dear Tom.” He gave a start. 
*« Mary, is that from any play ?” 
“No, Tom, it’s from my heart. 
Can you forgive me, Tom, for——” “ Life,” 
He finished out the phrase. 
“ My love, you're patterned for a wife. 
The crowded public ways 
Are hard for e’en the strongest heart ¢ 
Yours beats too softly human. 
However woman choose her art, 
Yet art must choose its woman.” 
Fanuy Foster 
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In midst of wide green pasture-lands, cut through 
By lines of alders bordering deep-banked streams, 
Where bulrushes and yellow iris grew, 
And rest and peace and all the flowers of dreams, 
The abbey stood—so still, it seemed a part 
Of the marsh-country’s almost pulseless heart. 


The brothers in their simple works were glad: 
Yet all men must have sorrows of their own. 
And so a bitter grief the brothers had, 
Nor mourned for others’ heaviness alone, 
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This was the secret of their sorrowing, 
That not a monk in all the house could sing! 


Was it the damp air from the lonely marsh, 
Or strain of scarcely intermitted prayer, 

That made their voices, when they sang, as harsk 
As any frog’s that croaks in evening air— 

That made less music in their hymns to lie 

Than in the hoarsest wild fowl’s hoarsest cry ? 


If love could sweeten voice to sing a song, 
Theirs had been sweetest song was ever sung: 
But their heart’s music reached their lips all wrong, 
The soul’s intent spoiled by the traitorous tongue, 


The brothers prayed with penance and with tears 
That God would let them give some little part 
Out for the solace of their own sad ears 
Of all the music crowded in their heart. 
But nature and the marsh air had their way, 
And still they sang more vilely every day. 


At length, the Abbot, anxious to remove 

This, the reproach now laid on them so long, 
Rejected counsel, and for very love 

Besought a brother, skilled in art of song, 
To come to them—his cloister far to leave— 
And sing A/agnijicat on Christmas Eve. 


So when each brown monk duly sought his place, 
By two and two, slow pacing to the choir, 

Shrined in his dark oak stall, the strange monk’s face 
Shone with a light as of devotion’s fire, 

Good, young and fair, his seemed a form wherein 

Pure beauty left no room at all for sin. 
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And when the time for singing it had come, 
“ Magnificat” face, and voice raised, he sang : 
Each in his stall the monks stood glad and dumb, 
As through the chancel’s dusk his voice out-rang, 
Pure, clear and perfect,—as the thrushes sing 
Their first impulsive welcome of the spring. _ 


And as the voice rose higher, and more sweet, 
The Abbot’s heart said, “ Thou hast heard us grieve, 
And sent an angel from beside Thy feet, 
To sing Magnificat on Christmas Eve; 
To ease our ache of soul, and let us see 
How we some day in heaven shall sing to Thee.” 


That night—the Abbot lying on his bed— 

A sudden flood of radiance on him fell, 
Poured from the crucifix above his head, 

And cast a stream of light across his cell— 
And in the fullest fervour of the light 
An angel stood, glittering, and great, and white. 


The angel spoke—his voice was low and sweet 
As the sea’s murmur on low-lying shore— 
Or whisper ot the wind in ripened wheat: 
“ Brother,” he said, ‘the God we both adore 
Has sent me down to ask, Is all not right? 
Why was Magnificat not sung to-night ?” 


Tranced in the joy the angel’s presence brought, 
The Abbot answered: “ All these weary years 

We have sung our best—but always have we thought 
Our voices were unworthy heavenly ears; 

And so to-night we found a clearer tongue, 

And by it the Magnificat was sung.” 
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The angel answered, ‘ All these happy years 
In heaven has your Magnificat been heard; 
This night alone, the angels’ listening ears 
Of all its music caught no single word. 


The monk who sang Magnificat is filled 
With lust of praise, and with hypocrisy ; 
He sings for earth—in heaven his notes are stilled 
By muffling weight of deadening vanity ; 
His heart is chained to earth, and cannot bear 
His singing higher than the listening air! 


“ From purest hearts most perfect music springs, 

And while you mourned your voices were not sweet, 
Marred by the accident of earthly things, 

In heaven, God, listening, judged your songs complete. 
The sweetest of earth’s music came from you, 


The music of a noble life and true!” 
E. Nesbit, 
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No, I won’t—thar now, so! And it ain’t nothin’, no! 
And thar’s nary to tell that you folks yer don’t know ; 
And it’s “ Belle, tell us, do!” andit’s “ Belle, is it true ?” 
And “‘ Wot’s this yer yarn of the Major and you?* 

Till I’m sick of it all—so Iam; but I s’pose 

Thet is nothin’ to you... Well, then, listen! yer goes : 


It was after the fight, and around us all night 

Thar was poppin’ and shootin’ a powerful sight; 
And the niggers had fled, and Aunt Chlo’ was abed, 
And Pinky and Milly were hid in the shed; 

And I ran out at daybreak and nothin’ was nigh 
But the growlin’ of cannon low down in the sky. 
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And I saw not a thing as I ran to the spring, 

But a splintered fence rail and a broken-down swing; 
And a bird said “‘Kerchee!” as it sat on a tree, 

As if it was lonesome and glad to see me; 

And I filled up my pail and was risin’ to go, 

When up comes the Major a-canterin’ slow. 


When he saw me he drew in his reins, and then threw 
On the gate-post his bridle, and what does he do 

But come down where I sat; and he lifted his hat, 
And he says—well, thar ain’t any need to tell zhat. 
’Twas some foolishness, sure, but it mounted to this, 
Thet he asked for a drink, and he wanted—a kiss. 


Then I said (I was mad), “ For the water, my lad, 

You're too big and must stoop; for a kiss, it’s as bad— 

You ain't near big enough.” And I turned in a huff, 

When that Major he laid his white hand on my cuff, 

And he says, You're a trump! Take my pistol, don’t 
fear ! 

But shoot the next man that insults you, my dear.” 


Then he stooped to the pool, very quiet and cool, 
Leavin’ me with that pistol stuck there like a fool; 
When thar flashed on my sight a quick glimmer of light 
From the top of the little stone-fence on the right, 

And I knew ’twas a rifle, and back of it all 

Rose the face of that bushranger, Cherokee Hall } 


Then I felt in my dread that the moment the head 
Of the Major was lifted, the Major was dead ; 

And I stood still and white, but Lord! gals, in spite 
Of my care, that derned pistol went off in my fright! 
Went off true as Gospil—and strangest of all 

It actually injured that Cherokee Hall! 
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Thet’s all—now, go ‘long. Yes, some folks thinks it 
wrong, 

And thar’s some wants to know to what side I belong; 
But I says, “Served him right!” and I go, all my might, 
In love or in war, for a fair stand-up fight; 

And as for the Major—sho! gals, don’t you know 
Thet—Hark !—thar’s his step in the garden below. 

= Bret Haree. 
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In the beginning, when Twashtri came to the creation 
of woman, he found that he had exhausted his materials 
in the making of man, and that no solid elements were 
left. In this dilemma, after profound meditation, he 
did as follows: 

He took the rotundity of the moon, the curves of 
creepers and the clinging of tendrils, the slenderness 
of the reed and the trembling of grass, the bloom of 
flowers and the lightness of leaves, the glances of deer 
and the clustering of hives of bees, the chattering of 
jays and the cooing of the wood-pigeon, the joyous 
gaiety of sunbeams, the weeping of clouds and the 
fickleness of the wind, the timidity of the hare, the 
vanity of the peacock, the softness of the dove’s 
bosom and the hardness of adamant, the sweetness of 
honey and the cruelty of the tiger, the warm glow of 
fire and the coldness of snow, the hypocrisy of the 
crane and the fidelity of the dog—and, compounding 
ail these together, he made woman and gave her 
to man, 
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But after one week man came to him, and said, 
“Lord, this creature that you have given me makes 
my life miserable. She chatters incessantly and 
teases me beyond endurance, never leaving me alone. 
She requires incessant attention, she occupies all 
my time, she cries about nothing, and so I have 
come to give her back again; I cannot live with 
her.” So Twashtri said, “Very well,” and he took 
her back. 

Then, after another week, man came again to him, 
and said, “Lord, I find that my life is very lonely 
since I gave you back that creature. I remember how 
she used to dance and sing to me, and look at me out 
of the corner of her eye, and play with me, and cling 
to me, and her laughter was music, and she was beau- 
tiful to look at and soft to touch, Give her back to 
me again.” So Twashtri said, ‘ Very well,” and gave 
her back again. 

Then, after only three days, man came back to him 
again, and said, ‘‘ Lord, I know not how it is, but after 
all I’ve come to the conclusion that she’s more of a 
trouble than a pleasure; please, please take her back 
again,” But Twashtri said, “Out on you! Be off! 
I'll have no more of this, You must manage how you 
can.” But man said, “I cannot live with her”; and 
Twashtri replied, ‘Neither could you live without her.” 
And he turned his back on man and went on with his 
work. 


From ‘‘A Digit of the Moon.” 
F. W. Bain. 


Inserted by kind permission of the Author. 
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SELECTION FROM “THE PRINCESS.” 
PART FV. 


“Wuat fear ye, brawlers? am not I your head ? 
On me, me, me, the storm first breaks: J dare 
All these male thunderbolts: what is it ye fear ? 
Peace! there are those to avenge us, and they come! 
If not,—myself were like enough, O girls, 

To unfurl the maiden banner of our rights, 

And clad in iron burst the ranks of war, 

Or, falling, protomartyr of our cause, 

Die; yet I blame you not so much for fear; 

Six thousand years of fear have made you that 
From which I would redeem you: but for those 
That stir this hubbub—you and you—I know 
Your faces there in the crowd—to-morrow morn 
We hold a great convention: then shall they 
That love their voices more than duty, learn 
With whom they deal, dismiss’d in shame to live 
No wiser than their mothers, household stuff, 
Live chattels, mincers of each other's fame, 

Full of weak poison, turnspits for the clown, 

The drunkard’s football, laughing-stocks of Time, 
Whose brains are in their hands and in their heels, 
But fit to flaunt, to dress, to dance, to thrum, 

To tramp, to scream, to burnish, and to scour, 
For ever slaves at home and fools abroad.” 


She, ending, waved her hands: thereat the crowd 
Muttering, dissolved: then with a smile, that look’d 
A stroke of cruel sunshine on the clitf, 

When all the glens are drown’d in asure gloom 

Of thunder-shower, she floated to «1s and said: 
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“You have done well and like a gentleman, 
And like a prince: you have our thanks for all: 
And you look well too in your woman’s dress: 
Well have you done and like a gentleman. 
You saved our life: we owe you bitter thanks: 
Better have died and spilt our bones in the flood— 
Then men had said—but now—What hinders me 
To take such bloody vengeance on you both ?— 
Yet since our father—Wasps in our good hive, 
You would-be quenchers of the light to be, 
Barbarians, grosser than your native bears— 
O would I had his sceptre for one hour! 
You that have dared to break our bound, and gull’d 
Our servants, wrong’d and lied and thwarted us— 
7 wed with thee! JZ bound by precontract 
Your bride, your bondslave ; not tho’ all the gold 
That veins the world were pack’d to make your crown, 
And every spoken tongue should lord you. Sir, 
Your falsehood and yourself are hateful to us ; 
I trample on your offers and on you: 
Begone: we will not look upon you more, 
Here, push them out at gate!” 

Tennyson. 
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AFTER all there is no place like the house what you 
call the home. What is the sense of going to the 
ball when my husband is at home, slaving away at 
his book; that wonderful book that is to bring him 
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fame and fortune—the fame it is for him, the fortune 
it is for me, see you? It is about protospasms, the 
earliest known form of animal. Dear Alfred, how 
ver much he know, and how ver hard he does work. 
He never hear me come in. He hear nothing when 
he is deep in his studies; but I think of him all the 
time I was dancing and talking society nonsense to- 
night, and I did seem such a frivolous creature, such 
a butterfly to amuse myself while Alfred was poring 
over those tremendous tomes. I like the word tome, 
it has such a solemn sound; so much grander than 
book. Dear Alfred! and to think if I had wished 
it he would have leave his tomes and come with 
butterfly me to the ball. But I know what a privilege 
it is to be the wife of such a man, and soI go alone. 

But after some time I long to be with him again. 
Not in his study, of course, because I might disturb 
the protospasms, but here in this little room where 
I can watch the light shining under his door. It’s 
so sweet to watch that light and know—I don’t see 
the light. The study door is open and it’s all dark. 
It is all dark, and there is no light. Where can 
he be? What’s this—and this? Alfred’s slippers. 
They look like it and yet they can’t be, for if they 
were, Alfred’s feet would be inside them, and they’re 
not. No, I cannot see them. It’s very strange. Ca— 
can it be that th-there are de robbers, de b-b-burglars 
in the house. Ah oz! burglars would never have 
leave these beautiful slippers. Ah! perhaps it is that 
Alfred has been murdered! I will call the servants 
and ask them if their master has been murdered. 
(Calls) Mary Jane—Mary Jane—Mary Jane—Mary 
Jane! Ah! they sleep like the cochon—like the pigs 
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Perhaps they are m-murdered too, and that is why 
they sleep so sound, If so it is no use to call them. 
Oh! it is not possible, and yet these slippers were 
on Alfred’s feet when I went out. If the slippers are 
here what has Alfred got on his feet—Boots? Boots 
at this time of night. Ha, I know, the umbrella-stand. 
That will tell me all about it. The umbrella-stand is 
quite, quite naked. Alfred is out, out! And I left 
him with protospasms, working so hard that he have 
ne time to come with me to the ball. Oh, this is 
nonsense! 5 

Dora,—Dora you know you must have fallen 
asleep. Come, wake up, you have a cauchemar— 
a what you call—a nighthorse. If Alfred had gone 
out he would have left some letter explaining. Is 
there a letter? Ha, here’s a telegram, now I shall 
know all about it. (Reads) “Nellie is very ill”— 
1 don’t know a Nellie, and I don’t believe she is 
ill—" Don’t know what to do. Can you come without 
your wife knowing”? Oh, this is the bottom of 
everything. After seven years of happy married life. 
Happy ? yes—for ignorance is bliss, Foolish Dora, you 
thought your husband knew so much more than you. 
And so he did. How long has this been going on? 
Perhaps seven years, perhaps longer. I see it all. 
He’s a man with a past, and I’m a woman without 
a future. Oh, Alfred, little did I think when I worked 
you these slippers that they would be the silent 
witness to your infamy! What’s to be done? He 
may come back at any minute. He will think to be 
in his study before I return, and look up with his 
wicked crocodile smile, as he has so often done before, 
and say: ‘Enjoyed yourself, my darling. I’ve been 
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so busy.” Yes, very, very busy! I must leave 
him. I couldn't bear to listen to his treacherous voice 
again; I might murder him. I think—perhaps—I 
might murder him. 

Adieu, dear home, of which I thought myself the 
honoured mistress, Where are my gloves? I have 
been very, very happy here. Where is my cloak? 
But it is all over now. I wonder if I can get a cab. 
(Goes to window and opens it.) There’s a boy; he 
would call me one. (Calling) Send me a cab—Non— 
fourswheeler—growler—quick as possible. He’s com- 
ing here. (Zakes in letter.) 

What’s this—a letter, in Alfred’s handwriting? Then 
he has gone for ever, and this is to make all the 
arrangements about the money. But I won't take a 
farthing, not if I have to starve! Besides I had a very 
good supper at the ball. (Reads) ‘‘ My darling "— that 
is the force of habit—I am afraid you may return 
while I am absent, so I must tell you my secret, I 
was having a pug dog trained for you, to take the 
place of little Nellie that was run over. She was to 
have been sent to you to-morrow. To-night I had 
a letter from the vet., to say the animal was ill and 
he wanted to see me about it. I find the trains run 
so inconveniently that I am sending you a letter in 
case I am late. Your devoted husband.” 

Then he hasn’t run away from me, and I need not 
run away from him. He was only preparing a dear, 
delicious surprise for me. Andhe left his protospasms 
for my little pug. Dear little pug, and what a tale 
to it! (Zakes up telegram.) Battersea. Yes, where 
we sent poor little Nellie. What a miserable, jealous 
fool I’ve been! What's that? Why, it’s acab! Could 
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not that stupid boy know that I not want a cab 
now. There’s some one in it. He's having such a 
dispute with the cabman, Then, itis Alfred! It is— 
it is! (Aushes out.) 
ke. Henry. 


THE FIRST SETTLER’S STORY, 


Ir ain’t the funniest thing a man can do— 
Existing in a country that’s just new ; 
Nature has moved in first—a good long while— 
And fixed things up exactly her own style, 
Well, when I first invested this retreat, 
Things to my view looked frightful incomplete ; 
But Nature seemed quite cheerful all about me, 
A-carrying on her different trades without me, 
But I had come with heart-thrift in my song, 
And brought my wife and plunder right along. 
My girl-wife—she was brave as she was good, 
And helped me every blesséd way she could; 
She learned a hundred masculine things to do: 
She aimed a shot-gun pretty middlin’ true, 
Although, in spite of my express desire, 
She always shut her eyes before she'd fire, 
With no desire my glory for to rob, 
She used to stan’ around and boss the job; 
And when first-class success my hands befell, 
She’d proudly say, “ We did that pretty well!” 
Sundays we didn’t propose, for lack o’ church, 
To leave our souls entirely in the lurch ; 
The family Bible from its shelf we started 
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(The one her mother gave her when they parted), 
The hymn-book, full of music-balm and fire 
(The one she used to sing from in the choir)— 
Well, we would take these books, sit down alone, 
And have a two-horse meeting, all our own, 
We'd read.-our verses, sing our sacred rhymes, 
And make things seem a good deal like old times. 
But finally across her face there’d glide 
A sort of sorry shadow from inside; 
And once she drooped her head, like a tired flower, 
Upon my arm, and cried for half an hour. 
And then I knew our reading, song, and prayer 
Had brought back the old times too true and square, 
You married men—there’s many in my view— 
Don’t think your wife can all wrap up in you; 
Don’t think, though close her life to yours may grow, 
That you are all the folks she wants to know; 
Though married souls each other’s lives may burnish, 
Each needs some help the other cannot furnish, 
Well, neighbourhoods meant counties in those days; 
The roads didn’t have accommodating ways ; 
And maybe weeks would pass before she’d see— 
And much less talk with any one but me. 
And finally I thought that I could trace 
A half heart-hunger peering from her face. 
Then there’d a misty, jealous thought occur, 
Because I wasn’t earth and heaven to her, 
And all the planets that above us hovered, 
And several more that hadn’t been discovered. 
One evening I came home unusual late, 
Too hungry and too tired to feel first-rate, 
And when I went to milk the cows, I found 
They'd wandered from their usual feeding ground, 
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And maybe’d left a few long miles behind ’em, 
Which I must compass if I meant to find 'em, 
Flash-quick the stay-chains of my temper broke, _ 
And in a trice these burning words I spoke: 
“You ought to’ve kept the animals in view, 
And drove ’em in; you’d nothing else to do. 
The heft of all our life on me must fall; 
You just lie round, and let me do it all.” 
That speech— it hadn’t been gone half a minute 
Before I saw the cold black poison in it ; 
And I’d have given all I had and more, 
To've only got it safely back indoor. 
Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds: 
You can't do that way when you're flying words. 
Things that we think may sometimes fall back dead, 
But God Himself can’t kill them when they’re said, 
She handed back no words, as I could hear ; 
She didn’t frown ; she didn’t shed a tear; 
But such a sudden anguish-lit surprise 
I'd never seen before in human eyes. 
That night, while theoretically sleeping, 
I half heard and half felt that she was weeping, 
And my heart then projected a design 
To softly draw her face close up to mine, 
And beg of her forgiveness to bestow 
For saying what we both knew wasn't so. 
But, somehow, every single time Id try, 
Pride would appear, and kind o’ catch my eye, 
And hold me on the edge of my advance, 
With the cold steel of one sly, scornful glance, 
Next morning came: stone-faced, but heavy-hearted, 
With dinner-pail and sharpened axe I started 
Away for my day’s work—-she watched the door, 
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And followed me half-way to it or more; 
And I was just a-turning round at this, 
And asking for my usual good-bye kiss ; 
But on her lip I saw a proudish curve, 
And in her eye a shadow of reserve; 
So with a short “ Good-bye” I shut the door, 
And left her as I never had before. 
All day the memory of last night’s mistake 
Bothered me with a dull and heavy ache. 
But when at noon my lunch I came to eat, 
Put up by her so delicately neat— 
Choicer, somewhat, than yesterday’s had been, 
I found some sweet-eyed pansies she’d put in— 
_ “ Tender and pleasant thoughts,” I knew they meant— 
It seemed as if her kiss with me she'd sent ; 
Then I became once more her humble lover, 
And said, ‘ To-night I'll ask forgiveness of her.” 
I went home rather early on that eve, 
Having contrived to make myself believe, 
By various signs I kind o’ knew or guessed, 
A thunder-storm was coming from the west. 
Half out of breath, the cabin door I swung, 
With tender heart-words trembling on my tongue: 
But all within was desolate and bare: 
My house had lost its soul—she was not there! 
A pencilled note was on the table spread, 
And these are something like the words it said : 
“ The cows have strayed away again, I fear; 
I watched them pretty close ; don’t scold me, dear; 
And where they are I think I early know: 
I heard the bell not very long ago. ... 
I’ve hunted for them all the afternoon, 
[ll try once more—I think I'll find them soon. 
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Dear, if a burden I have been to you, 

And haven’t helped you as I ought to do, 

Let old-time memories my forgiveness plead ; 
I’ve tried to do my best—I have, indeed.” 

Scarce did I give this letter sight and tongue— 
Some swift-blown rain-drops to the window clung, 
And from the clouds a rough, deep growl proceeded: 
My thunder-storm had come, now ’twasn’t needed. 

I rushed out-door. The air was stained with black: 
Night had come early, on the storm-cloud’s track : 
Through my small clearing dashed wide sheets of 
spray, 
As if the ocean waves had lost their way ; 
Scarcely a pause the thunder-battle made, 
In the bold clamour of its cannonade, 
And she, while I was sheltered, dry and warm, 
Was somewhere in the clutches of this storm ! 
She who, when storm-frights found her at her best, 
Had always hid her white face on my breast ! 
My dog, I seized him, dragged him to the wall, 
I pressed his quivering muzzle to her shawl— 
“ Track her, old boy!” he started through the wood. 
I followed him, as faithful as I could, 
All night we dragged the woods without avail; _ 
The ground was drenched—we couldn't keep the 
trail. 
Weary and worn, by toil and sorrow spent, 
Back to what used to be my home I went, 
But as 1 neared our little clearing ground— 
Listen !—I heard the cow-bell’s tinkling souna. 
My cabin door was just a bit ajar; 
It gleamed upon my glad eyes like a star, 
“ Brave heart,” I said, “for such a fragile form | 
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She’s made them guide her homeward through the 
storm!” 

Such pangs of joy I never felt before. 

“ You've come!” I -shouted, and rushed through the 
door. 

Yes, she had come—and gone again. She lay 
With all her young life crushed and wrenched away— 
Lay the heart-ruins of our home among, 

Not far from where Id killed her with my tongue. 
And ’midst the tears—brave tears—that I could trace 
Upon the pale but sweetly resolute face, 

I once again the mournful words could read, 

[ve tried to do my best—I have, indeed.” 

_ And now my story’s done, don’t think a minute 
"Twas told to make up time. There’s business in it. 
And whereso’er this story’s voice can reach, 

This is the sermon I would have it preach: 

Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds : 
You can’t do that way when you're flying words. 
Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back dead, 
But God Himself can’t kill them when they’re said! 

Will Carleton. 


A LESSON WITH THE FAN. 


IF you want to learn a lesson with the fan, 
(’'m quite prepared to teach you all I can: 
So ladies every one, 
Pray observe how it is done, 
This simple little lesson with the fan. 
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If you chance to be invited to a ball, 

And meet some one that you don’t expect at all, 
You want him close beside you, 
But a dozen friends divide you, 

Well—of course it’s most unladylike to caél. 


So you look at him a minute, nothing more, 

Then you cast your eyes demurely on the floor ; 
And you wave your fan just so, 
Well—vowards you, don’t you know ? 

It’s a delicate suggestion—nothing more! 


When you see him coming to you—simple you, 
Oh, be very, very careful what you do. 

With your fan just idly play, 

And look down, as if to say 
It’s a matter of indifference to you, 


Then you flutter and you fidget with it so, 
And you hide your little nose behind it, so! 
Till when he begins to speak. 
You just lay it on your cheek, 
In that fascinating manner that you know. 


And when he tells the old tale o’er and o’er, 
And vows that he will love you evermore: 
Gather up your little fan 
And secure him while you can. _ 
It’s a delicate suggestion—nothing more. 
Anonymous 
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MRS. BROWN AT THE PLAY, 


Ir ever I did want to stop at ’ome it were that partikle1 
evenin’, through ’avin’ a little bit of ironin’ as I wanted 
for to conker, when who should come in but Brown 
‘isself ? 

“Law!” I says, “ why, wotever wind’s blowed you 
’ome full a hour before your reg’lar time ? ” 

He says, “No wind at all, old gal; but am come 
’ome for you, as we're a-goin’ out on a reg’lar spree.” 

I says, “Mr. Brown, I’d thank you for to recollect 
as you're a-talkin’ to a lady, and one as do not’old with 
them low-lived sprees.” 

“Oh!” he says, “it’s all right, old gal, we’re only 
a-goin’ to the play.” 

I says, ‘‘No, thank you; none of your plays for 
me,” 

“Oh!” says Brown, “ you'd better come, for it'll be 
a reg’lar treat, and I’ve got a horder.” 

So I says, “In my opinion, you might be a-spendin’ 
of your money over somethink better than horders for 
plays.” And I keeps on with my ironin’. 

“Law!” he says, “I ain’t spent no money over it— 
the party where I buys my baccy puts out the bills for 
the play-hactors and he give it me free gracious for 
nothink ; but,” he says, “you needn’t go if you don’t 
like, only I can tell you as I can easy find thousands 
as'll jump at it.” 

I says, “No, Brown,” and looks at him steady; “I 
am your lawful wife, and where you leads is my duty 
to foller, and my duty I'll do, if I drop at it; for I do 
not ’old with you a-goin’ out promiskous-like.” 
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Hie says, “Right you are; it'll be a reg’lar treat, for 
it’s His Majesty’s werry own theayter.” 

I says, ‘Why ever didn’t you tell me that afore? 
As makes all the difference, for, in course, if it’s good 
enough for ’im, it’s good enough for me.” 

“ Well,’ says Brown, “if you’re a-goin’, look slippy, 
and toss on your rags.” 

I says, “ Mr, Brown, if ¢haf’s your low-lived way of 
talkin’ about a lady’s twilight, none of your plays 
for me.” 

“ Oh, bother!” says Brown, “I can’t keep on a-argyin’ 
the pint with you, for I must give myself a bit of a 
rense in the washus”; and he were through the door 
like a whirlwind, as is jest ’is erratable temperature, 

I says to myself, “If I am a-goin’ with ’im, he shan’t 
be ashamed of me, as will dress myself helegant ; and 
though not a woman given to dress, am one as, when 
dressed, though I says it as didn’t ought to, looks noble, 
through bein’ one of them fine figgers as shows 
off what you wears. Well, Brown he was a-goin’ 
on like tigers, a-sayin’ as ’ow we should be late, but, 
arter a time, we gets to the theayter, and I began 
a-lookin’ round me, Just then some gentlemen as 
was a-settin’ close in front began a-playin’ the music 
beautiful. It certainly were lovely music, but wot I 
liked best was one gent as was a-playin’ the ’ornet, I 
never ’eard such ’ornet playin’, never, for the party as 
blowed it blowed that wiolent, a-turnin’ that red, with 
his weins a-swellin’, I says to Brown, ‘ Mark my words, 
he’ll bust ’isself to bits.’” 

Just then they drawed up a curtain as were ’angin’ 
in front of us, and, oh, it were lovely. There was blue 
mountings, and in front of ’em a river with a little 
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bridge, and a cottage all on one side, with trees and 
lovely flowers all over the place. 

“Law!” I says, ‘‘ Brown, ain’t it lovely! For 
all the world like Epping Forest the day we was 
married.” 

Sudden I see two parties a-comin’ over the little 
bridge. One of ’em were a ’aughty, stuck-up feller in a 
large cloak, with a feather in ‘is ’at and yeller boots, so 
I see in a instant as he were some one partikler. 
There come along with ‘im a nasty, smudge-faced 
character with one o’ them dark canister looks in the 
heyes, as I couldn’t a-bear the moment I set eyes on 
im, and I says to Brown, “ Mark my words, he ain’t no 
good,” 

Well, the chap in the feathers, he up and says: ‘All 
I possess is mine: why should I not have that which 
I desires ?” 

‘The smudge-faced chap he ups and says, ‘! My lord, 
you shall,” 

“Oh,” I says, “shal/ he?” for I couldn’t a-bear 
_ them two, from the very fust. 

Then says the chap in the feathers, “Why does the 
‘aughty beauty so long despise my suits ?”’ 

The smudge-faced chap says, ‘‘Give me but gold, 
and I will bear ’er this night to your castle walls.” 

I was so put out to hear ’im talk like that, as I takes 
and shakes my umbrella at ’im and says, ‘‘ You dare to 
lay a finger on ’er, you good-for-nothink waggerbone.” 
But law, that chap with the feathers he says, ‘‘ Slave, 
gold shall be thine and more.” 

Jest then the music played up, and out at the cottage 
door come the loveliest young woman as ever I set eyes 
on, ‘ Well,” I says to Brown, “ she is a dear, and you 
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can tell as she’s from the country; look at ’er rosy 
cheeks, but in my opinion her skirt is full short,” 

Brown, he says, “ All the better.” 

““Mr. Brown,” I says, ‘“ wotever would you say if 
you see me a-standin’ up there dressed like that ?” 

He only busts out a-larfin’ makin’ of ’isself con- 
spicerous. That chap with the feathers comes up to 
the young gal and says: 

‘“Aughty beauty, ’ow long will you disdain my suits ? 
I ’ave gold, I ’ave lands, I lay hall at your feet.” 

But she up and spoke that proper, and says, “No, 
my lord, never; though poor and lowly I am ’umble 
and innercent, and,” she says, “I would rather ’ave 
innercency on the mounting top than wice in a walley.” 

I were so pleased to ’ear ’er talk like that, so proper, 
I says, “ And right you are, my dear!” 

“But law bless you, that chap in the feathers he 
wasn’t to be put off, but ketches ’old on ’er by the 
wrists. She give a squall, and as luck would ’ave it 
there were a seafarin’ party a-comin’ by, a reg’lar sailor 
in white trousers, as says; 

“ Avast there! Wot, a lovely fieldmate in distress, 
shiver my timbers !” 

But the chap in the feathers he were ready for ‘im, 
bless you, for he takes and whips off his cloak, and if 
he weren’t stuck full of swords and daggers, all round 
im! 

It give me such a ’orful turn, for I can’t a-bear the 
sight of firearms, as is well known will go off like a 
gun, when least expected. So I says, “Brown,” I 
says, “there ’ll be murder ’ere, I can see,” for them 
two got a-fightin’ with the sailor like mad, with fire 
a-flashin’ out of them swords, till he were reg’lar down, 
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and then they was a-goin’ to massacree him on the spot, 
when that young gal got a couple of pistols from some- 
where and ’eld ’em to their two good-for-nothink ’eads. 

You should ‘’ave seen ’ow them waggerbones was 
took aback, as went over the bridge a-gnashin’ of theiz 
teeth like a couple of tigers debaulked of their cubs, 

Then all the place turned into a bedroom, and there 
was that young gal as we’d seen fust with a candle in 
‘Yer ’and, as she puts down on the chest of drawers. 
Then she takes off her ’at and kicks off ’er shoes, and 
begins for to undo her jacket. 

I says, ‘ Brown,” I says, “you don’t never mean tc 
say as she’s a-goin’ to bed afore all these people ?” 

He says, ‘ You'll see,” 

I says, ‘I 'opes I shall #o¢ see, for,” I says, “it’s 
‘ighly improper, and I shall make a pint of not looking 
—and you didn’t ought to.” 

‘Well, she didn’t do no more in the way of un- 
dressin’ when she puts out the light. It give me such 
a turn, for the place went that suddin dark as you 
wouldn’t have thought as one candle could ’ave made 
such a difference, Well, she was into bed in a jiffy, 
and off like a cherub in a instant, 

“Well,” I says to Brown, “I’m a good sleeper my- 
self, but I couldn’t ’ave gone off suddin like that.” 

She ’adn’t ’ardly closed ’er eyes, when out from 
under the bed come the ’ead of that smudge-faced 
willin. 

“Now,” I says, “who is right and who is wrong? 
Didn’t I say he were a bad ’un from the very first ?” 

Well, that feller he goes across the room and opens 
the winder and gives a whistle like a low-lived butcher 
boy, and if that other willin in the feathers didn’t come 
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a-rigglin’ on the pit of ’is stommick on the winder-sill, 
and get into the room! 

I says “Mr. Brown, ’ere’s goin’s-on as I don’t ’old 
with, Wotever business ’as them two waggerbones in 
that poor young thing’s room?” 

Says Brown, “Do be quiet, for,” ’e says, “if you 
keeps on a-interruptin’ of ’em like this, they'll turn 
you out.” 

“TInterruptin’ of 'em, indeed!” I says, “as is my 
dooty for to do, as one woman by another; and as to 
turnin’ me out, I should like to see ’em do it.”’ 

Well, poor thing, just then she give a uneasy turnin’ 
over, like wakin’ up, and if that smudge-faced. willin 
didn’t take and draw a knife out as long as my arm, 
as seem for to turn the ’ole mask of my blood. 

Jest then she set up in the bed and give a scream 
"as went right through me, as made them two fellers 
rush at her with their drawed swords, 

* Brown,” I says, “I’m your lawful wife, and I ‘aint 
a-goin’ to set ere in cold blood and see murder done 
to please nobody.” 

A party settin’ near says “’Ush!” 

I says, “ Who are you a~’ushin’? I shan’t ’ush!” 

“ Horder! Horder!” says another feller. 

“Well,” I says, “suppose I dd come in with a 
horder, wot of that? ’Elp!” I says, for now I see ’em 
pullin’ ’er out of bed. ‘ Perlice, perlice!” I ’ollers, 
and there was the perlice, as come and ketched ’old of 
my arm. 

I says, “Perliceman, ’owever dare you come a- 
molestin’ of me; take and do your duty by them as is 
doin’ wrong up there. You never are where youre 
wanted, as is well known.” : 
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’E says, ‘Are you a-comin’?” and give me sich a 
violent jerk out of my seat, I couldn’t see nothink 
more, but as I came out I could ’ear that poor girl's 
screams, as made me ’oller ten thousand murders. 

Well, I were laid up for days and couldn’t get that 
poor young creature out of my ’ead, and all as I’ve got 
to say is, “owever His Majesty can allow sich shameful 
goin’s on at ‘is theayter puzzles me. If that’s their 
way of going ’on—well, if ever I goes ag’in to the play 
them as sees me there may tell me on it. 

Arthur Sketchley. 


THE PASSIONS, 


WHEN Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the Muse’s painting, 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined: 

Till once, ’tis said, when all were fired, 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 

From the supporting myrtles round 

They snatched her instruments of sound 3 
And, as they oft had heard apart 

Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 

Each (for madness ruled the hour) 
Would prove his own expressive power. 


First Fear, his hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewildered laid, 

And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
Even at the sound himself had made. 
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Next Anger rushed ; his eyes on fire 
In lightnings owned his secret stings: 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre 
And swept, with hurried hand, the strings. 


With woeful measures, wan Despair 
Low, sullen sounds his grief beguiled: 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air ; 
’Twas sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild. 


But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whispered promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance “ Hail!” 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She called on Echo still through all the song; 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every 
close. 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden 
hair. 


And longer had she sung ; but, with a frown, 
Revenge impatient rose ; 
He threw his blood-stained sword, in thunder. 
down 
And, with a withering look, 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe! 
And, ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum, with furious heat; 
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And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 
Dejected Pity, at his side, 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, 
Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien, 
While each strained ball of sight seemed bursting from 
his head. 


Thy numbers, Jealousy, to naught were fixed ; 
Sad proof of thy distressful state : 
Of differing themes the veering song was mixed; 
And now it courted Love—now raving called on 
Hate. 


With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 
Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 
And, from her wild sequestered seat, 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul ; 
And, dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels joined the sound: 
Through glades and gloom the mingled measure 
Stole, 
Or, o’er some haunted stream, with fond delay, 
Round a holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away. 


But O! how altered was its sprightlier tone 

When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gemmed with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung— 
The hunter’s call. to Faun and Dryad known! 
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The oak-crowned Sisters and their chaste-eyed Queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys, were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green: 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 

And Sport leapt up and seized his beechen spear. 


Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial ; 

He, with viny crown advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand addrest ; 

But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol, 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best: 

They would have thought, who heard the strain, 
They saw in Tempe’s vale her native maids 
Amidst the festal-sounding shades, 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing ; 

While, as his flying fingers kissed the strings, 
Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastic round: 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound; 
And he, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings, 

Collins 


A FARABLE, 


Saip Christ our Lord, “I will go and see 
How the men, My brethren, believe in Me.” 
He passed not again through the gate of birth, 
But made Himself known to the children of earth. 
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Then said the chief priests, and rulers and kings, 
“ Behold, now, the Giver of all good things; 

Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 

Him who alone is mighty and great.” 


With carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the Son of Man should tread, 

And in palace-chambers lofty and rare 

They lodged Him, and served Him with kingly fare. 


Great organs surged through arches dim 
Their jubilant floods in praise of Him; 

And in church, and palace, and judgment-hall 
He saw His image high over all. 


But still, wherever His steps they led, 

The Lord in sorrow bent down His head, 
And from under the heavy foundation stones 
The Son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


And in church, and palace, and judgment-hall 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 
And opened wider, and yet more wide 

As the living foundation heaved and sighed. 


“Have ye founded your thrones and altars then 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 
And think ye that building shall endure 
Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor ? 


“With gates of silver and bars of gold 

Ye have fenced My sheep from their Father's fold; 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 

In heaven these eighteen hundred years.” 


HER LETTER. 


“O Lord and Master, not ours the guilt; 
We build but as our fathers built ; 
Behold Thine images, how they stand, 
Sovereign and sole, through all our land. 


“Our task is hard—with sword and flam¢ 
To hold Thine earth for ever the same, 
And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Still as Thou leftest them, Thy sheep.” 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These set He in the midst of them, 
And as they drew back their garment-hem 
For fear of defilement, ‘‘ Lo, here,” said He, 
“ The images ye have made of Me!” 
James Russell Lowell. 


HER LETTER. 


I’m sitting alone by the fire, 
Dressed just as I came from the dance, 
In a robe even you would admire— 
I had it sent over from France; 
~I’m attired quite out of all reason, 
My hair is done up in a cue: 
In short, sir, “the belle of the season” 
Is wasting an hour upon you. 


A dozen engagements I’ve broken; 
I left in the midst of a set; 
Likewise a proposal half spoken, 
That waits—on the stairs—for me yet. 


HER LETTER, 


They say he'll be rich—when he grows up— 
And then he adores me indeed. 

And you, sir, are turning your nose up, 
Three thousand miles off, as you read, 


“ And how do I like my position ?” 

“ And what do I think of New York?” 
“ And now, in my higher ambition, 

With whom do I waltz, flirt, or talk ?” 
“ And isn’t it nice to have riches, 

And diamonds and silks, and all that ?” 
“ And isn’t it a change to the ditches 

And tunnels of Poverty Flat?” 


Well, yes—if you saw us out driving 
Each day in the park, four-in-hand— 
If you saw poor dear mamma contriving 
To look supernaturally grand— 

If you saw papa’s picture, as painted 
By Millais, in frock coat and hat— 

You’d never suspect he sold bacon 
And flour at Poverty Flat. 


And yet, just this moment, when sitting 
In the glare of the grand chandelier— 
In the bustle and glitter befitting 
The “ finest soirée of the year,” 
In the midst of a gaze de Chambery, 
And the hum of the smallest of talk— 
Somehow, Joe, I thought of the “ Ferry,” 
And the dance that we had on “ The Fork’ : 
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Of Harrison’s barn, with its muster 
Of flags festooned over the wall; 
Of the candles that shed their soft lustre: —- 
And tallow on head-dress and shawl ; 
Of the steps that we took to one fiddle; 
Of the dress of my queer vis-a-vis; 
And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee; 


Of the moon that was quietly sleeping 
On the hill when the time came to go; 
Of the few baby-peaks that were peeping 
From under their bedclothes of snow; 
Of that ride—that to me was the rarest; 
Of—the something you said at the gate; 
Ah, Joe, then I wasn’t an heiress 
To “the best-paying lead in the State,”’ 


Well, well, it’s all past; yet it’s funny 
To think, as I stood in the glare 
Of fashion and beauty and money, 
That I should be thinking, right there, 
Of some one who breasted high water, 
And swam the North Fork, and all that, 
Just to dance with old Folinsbee’s daughter, 
The lily of Poverty Flat. 


But goodness! what nonsense I’m writing! 
(Mamma says my taste still is low); 
Instead of my triumphs reciting, 
I’m spooning on Joseph—heigh-ho! 
And I’m to be “ finished” by travel— 
Whatever's the meaning of that ? 
Oh, why did papa strike pay gravel 
In drifting on Poverty Flat ? 


TWO LOVES AND A LIFE. 


Good-night ! here’s the end of my paper; 
Good-night ! if the longitude please— 
For maybe, while wasting my taper, 
Your sun’s climbing over the trees. 
But know, if you haven’t got riches, 
And are poor, dearest Joe, and all that, 
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That my heart’s somewhere there in the ditches, 


And you've struck it—on Poverty Flat. 


Bret Harte. 


TWO LOVES AND A LIFE, 


To the scaffold’s foot she came: 
Leaped her black eyes into flame ; 
Rose and fell her panting breast— 
There a Pardon closely pressed ! 


She had heard her lover’s doom, 
Traitor death and shameful tomb; 
Heard the price upon his head,— 
“T will save him!” she had said. 


“Blue-eyed Annie loves him too; 
She will weep, but Ruth will do. 
Who should save him sore distrest ? 
Who but she who loves him best!” 


To the scaffold now she came; 
On her lips there rose his name, 
Rose, and yet in silence died... 
Annie nestled by his side! 


Over Annie’s face he bent— 
Round her waist his fingers went, 


“Wife!” he called her—called her “ wife ]”— 


Simple word to cost a life! 
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In Ruth’s breast the pardon lay, 
But she coldly turned away. 

“ He has sealed his traitor fate— 
I can love, and I can hate.” 


“ Annie is his wife!” they said; 

“ Be she wife, then, to the dead: 
Since the dying she will mate— 

I can love, and I can hate!” 


“What their sin? They do but love: 
Let this thought thy bosom move!” 


‘Came the jealous answer straight, 


“IT can love, and I can hate!” 


“Mercy!” still they cried. But she, 
“Who has mercy upon me? 

Who? My life is desolate— 

I can love, and I can hate!” 


From the scaffold stairs she went, 
Shouts the noonday silence rent; 
All the air was quick with cries— 
“See the traitor! see, he dies!” 


Back she looked; with stifled scream 
Saw the axe upswinging gleam: 

All her woman’s anger died— 

“From the King!” she faintly cried, 


“From the King! His name—behold!” 
Quick the parchment she unrolled. 
Paused the axe in upward swing, 

“He is pardoned!” “Live the King!” 
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Glad the cry, and loud, and long; 
All about the scaffold throng, 
There entwining, fold on fold, 
Raven tresses—locks of gold. 


There, against Ruth’s tortured breast, 
Annie’s tearful face is pressed, 
While the white lips murmuring move— 
“ TI can hate, but I can love!” 
William Sawyer. 


THE LOVER’S ERRAND. 
(From “' The Courtship of Miles Standish.”) 


NOTHING was heard in the room; the Captain, Miles 
Standish, was reading. 

Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of 
John Alden, 

Writing epistles important to go next day by the May 
Flower, 

Filled with the name and the fame of the Puritan 
maiden Priscilla; 

Every sentence began or closed with the name of 
Priscilla, 

Till the treacherous pen, to which he confided the 
secret, 

Strove to betray it, by singing and shouting the name 
of Priscilla ! 

Finally closing his book, with a bang of the ponderous 
cover, 

Thus to the young man spake Miles Standish, the 
Captain of Plymouth: 
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“Go to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of 
Plymouth, 
Say that a blunt old Captain, a man not of words but 
of actions, 
Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and the heart 
of a soldier, 

Not in these words, you know, but this in short is my 
meaning ; 

[ am a maker of war, and not a maker of phrases. 

You, who are bred as a scholar, can say it in elegant 
language, 

Such as you read in your books of the pleadings and 
wooings of lovers.” 
Thus John Alden made answer, or rather stammered 
than answered : . 
“Such a message as that, | am sure I should mangle 
and mar it; 

If you would have it well done,—I am only repeating 
your maxim,— 

You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to 
others !” 

‘Truly the maxim is good, and I do not mean to gain- 
Say it; 

But we must use it discreetly, and not waste powder 
for nothing. 

[ can march up a fortress and summon the place to 
surrender, 

But march up to a woman with such a proposal, 1 dare 
not. 

('m not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the mouth of a 
cannon, 

But of a thundering ‘No!’ point-blank from the mouth 
of a woman, 
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That I confess I’m afraid of, nor am I ashamed to 
confess it! 

So you must grant my request, for you are an elegant 
scholar, 

Surely you cannot refuse what I ask in the name of 
our friendship !” 

Then made answer John Alden; ‘The name of friend - 
ship is sacred ; 

What you demand in that name, I have not the power 
to deny you!” 

Alden went on his errand, into the paths of the forest. 

All around him was calm, but within him commotion 
and conflict, 

. “Must I relinquish it all,” he cried with a wild lamenta- 
tion— 

“Must I relinquish it all, the joy, the hope, the 
‘illusion ? 

Was it for this I have loved, and waited, and wor- 
shipped in silence?” 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on 
his errand ; 

Gathering still, as he went, the May-flowers blooming 
around him, 

“Puritan flowers,” he said, ‘‘and the type of Puritan 
maidens, 

Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of 
Priscilla ! 

So I will take them to her; as a parting gift will | 
take them; 

Then, as he drew near the door, he heard the voice of 
Priscilla 

Singing the Hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan 
anthem, 
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So he entered the house; and the hum of the wheel 

and the singing 

Suddenly ceased; for Priscilla, aroused by his step on 
the threshold, 

Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand, in signal 
of welcome, 

Saying, ‘I knew it was you, when I heard your step in 
the passage; 

For I was thinking of you, as I sat there singing and 
spinning.” 

Awkward and dumb with delight, that a thought of 
him had been mingled 

Thus in the sacred psalm, that came from the heart of 
the maiden, ; 

Silent before her he stood, and gave her the flowers 
for an answer, 


Then they sat down and talked of the birds and the 

beautiful Spring-time, 

Talked of their friends at home, and the May Flower 
that sailed on the morrow. 

‘T have been thinking all day,” said gently the Puritan 
maiden, 

“Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of the 
hedge-rows of England,— 

Kind are the people I live with, and dear to me my 
religion; 

Still my heart is so sad, that I wish myself back in Old 
England. 

You will say it is wrong, but I cannot help it: I almost 

Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so lonely and 
wretched.” 
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Thereupon answered the youth: ‘Indeed I do not 

condemn you ; 

Stouter hearts than a woman’s have quailed in this 
terrible winter. 

Yours is tender and trusting, and needs a stronger to 
lean on; 

So I have come to you now, with an offer and proffer 
of marriage, 

Made by a good man and true, Miles Standish the 
Captain of Plymouth !” 

Thus he delivered his message, the dexterous writer ot 
letters,— 

Did not embellish the theme, nor array it in beautiful 
phrases, 

But came straight to the point, and blurted it out like a 
schoolboy ; 

Even the Captain himselt could hardly have said it 
more bluntly. 

Mute with amazement and sorrow, Priscilla the Puritan 
maiden 

Looked into Alden’s face, her eyes dilated with wonder: 

“If the great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager to 
wed me, 

Why does he not come himself, and take the trouble 
to woo me f 

{f I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth 
the winning!” : 

Then John Alden began explaining and smoothing the 
matter, 

Making it worse as he went, by saying the Captain 
was busy,— 

Had no time for such things ;—such things! the words 
grating harshly 
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Fell on the ear of Priscilla; and swift as a flash she 
made answer: 

‘‘Had he no time for such things, as you call it, before 
he is married, 

Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after the 
wedding ? 

That is the way with you men: you don’t understand 
us, you cannot. 

When you have made up your minds, after thinking of 
this one and that one, é 

Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing one with 
another, 

Then you make known your desire, with abrupt and 
sudden avowal, 

And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps, that 
a womap 

Does not respond at once to a love that she never 
suspected, 

That is not right nor just; for surely a woman’s 
affection 

Is not a thing to be asked for, and had for only the 
asking. 

When one is truly in love, one not only says it, but 
shows it.” 


Still John Alden went on, urging the suit ot Miles 

Standish ; 

Spoke of his courage and skill, and of all his battles in 
Flanders,— 

He was a man of honour, of noble and generous 
nature ; 

Not to be laughed at and scorned, because he was 
little of stature 
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For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, 
courageous ; 

Any woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in England, 

Might be happy and proud to be called the wife of 
Miles Standish ! 

But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple and 
eloquent language, 

Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of his 
rival, 

Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrunning 
with laughter, 

Said, in a tremulous voice, ‘' Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John?” 

Longfellow. 


A VENETIAN REVENGE. 


WHat avails a confession, O Father, when the doom 
of the morning is near, 

When my heart is as rock to your teaching, when mine 
eyes shed no penitent tear ? 

Could I live my life o’er, I would do what I have done 
again, though I saw 

At the end of my pathway the scaffold and axe in the 
grip of the law— 

As I see them to-night. 

Ah, well! I’ll confess if you wish it. 
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Do you know what love is, O my Father, when it comes 
to a girl of the South? 

A painter he was; I, a model who sat to him, you 
understand, 

How I saw myself limned by his brush, while I flushed 
at the touch of his hand! 

So the fair weeks ran on, till one day he turned gaily 
towards me, and said, 

“These poor cheeks,” touching mine, “have grown 
paler, that once were so rosy and red: 

I’m in holiday mood, let us go in a gondola down the 
lagoon, 

And see how this Venice of yours can gain magic from 
light of the moon.” 


Gain magic! Ah me! How my pulses still beat at 
the thought of that night 

When we voyaged alone on the water, enwrapped in 
the tender moonlight! 

Did his ears hear the throb of my heart, did his eyes 
see the passion in mine, 

That they softened when gazing upon me, and flashed 
back an answering sigh? 

Did he know that my love was a love that no lips and 
no language could tell? 

That with him my life was a heaven, without him the 
world was a hell? 


Then he spoke, and the words that he said were 
ineffably tender and sweet, 

And I keep them engraved on my heart. No, my Father, 
I cannot repeat. 
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E’en under the seal of confession, what, when on the 
scaffold’s dread stair, 

With the flash of the axe in mine eyes, shall be last 
on my lips like a prayer. 

And my answer? What need of reply? He could 
see it was there in my face; 

I was his, soul and body, to love. So the halcyon days 
sped apace, 

And my great love grew with them, and his—ah! he 
loved me at first, I will swear, 

But a man’s vows are written on water, a man’s words 
are traced upon air. 


One day, passing Florian’s café, and just on the fringe 
- of the crowd, 

Two young artists I knew sauntered past. Quoth the 
elder one speaking aloud, 

“So our Northener marries?” ‘Ah! yes!” said the 
other, ‘‘she’s wealthy and fair, 

With the beauty the islanders praise, very pale, with 
the cold English stare 

Of disdain of all others.” ‘“ Quite so,” said his friend, 
“and I hear they go home 

After six or eight weeks—it’s the fashion—of honey 
moon dalliance in Rome.” 

“ And what of Francesca the model? I thought there 
was something——” ‘ Why, yes,” 

Said the other, light laughing, “of course, but she 
won’t break her heart.” From the press 

I broke out like a wild thing, and fled, I can scarcely 
tell how, to my home, 
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With the words surging hot in my brain, “ Weeks of 
honeymoon dalliance in Rome!” : 
Then methinks I was mad, and I cried with bent 

knees and bowed head, 
“O God, strike again in Thy mercy, and number me 
now with the dead!” 


But death comes not to those who would fain make 
him welcome, and so when at length 

All my passion was past, and the pain was there only, 
I garnered my strength, 

And went forth with a mighty resolve in my heart: I 
would see her, and pray 

She would yield him to me, for I loved him, and since, 
for this many a day 

He had been mine alone, and my place was e’en now 
as of right by his side, 

If she gave him not up from sheer pity, I still had 2 
hope from her pride, 


“And what would you with me?” she asked; and 
I knew from the lines of her mouth . 

She had all the ice of the North in her heart, and no 
fire of the South. 

And I said, “I have come here to plead for my lost 
love; this man you have won 

By your beauty and wealth is mine, by the right of 
first conquest your lover is mine.” 
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“My lover!” she said, and her voice was as cold as 
the wintry wind ; 

“ Will you tell me how he came to stoop e’en to look 
on a girl of your kind ? 

Leave me, girl, and at once, lest my servants have 
orders to thrust you outside. 

Yet stay ; he is here, and shall answer this insult you 
put on his bride.” 

He strode in. With one fierce glance at me, he went 
swiftly to her, took her hand, 

Kissed it humbly, then turning, he said: “I confess I 
do not understand 

What this means, nor your errand to one who has no 
part or lot in your life. 

Go, girl, for your presence pollutes the pure lady I win 
for my wife.” 

I had come there to plead, but the speech died away 
on my lips as I heard, 

While my heart turned to flame at their looks and each 
scornful and insolent word ; 

And I reeled and had fallen, but steeled my nerves 
and went forth, earth and sky 

One blackness before | me, one thought at my heart— 
that the traitor should die. 


My old nurse had furnished the drug, and I carried the 
dagger he gave 

On one Carnival day as we shot in our gondola over 
the wave; 

And I watched him go out—'twas to her; and I 
stealthily entered his room, 

Drugged the red wine, then patiently waited his coming 
at last to his doom. 
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Hours passed, but at length I could hear his impetuous 
step as of yore; 

How my heart had beat high at that sound in the 
days that could come never more! 

“You here!” he cried; and I made answer, “I came, 
for I grieve we should part 

In anger.” Each word was a blood-drop outwrung 
from an agonised heart. 

“ That’s right,” he said lightly, “I’m glad that my 
pretty Francesca at last 

Takes a sensible view and forgives.” “ Yes,” I answered, 
“now drink to the past 

In the wine of oblivion.” 

Then we clinked glasses gaily and talked of old days, 
till I saw his eyes dim, 

And he said: ‘Is my wine grown so strong that one 
goblet can make my head swim? 

I would fain sleep, Francesca,” and then he lay down 
and he slept, and I knew 

That the moment had come for the deed I had sworn 
on the dead Christ to do. 

First, I sent out his servant for her, and I watched 
him asleep ere she came; 

Did my fierce heart relent then? No, no! for in 
slumber his lips breathed her name, 

And my hand gripped the dagger the closer. In haste 
then she entered and said : 

“Is he ill?” then saw me, and shrank back. No!” 
I shrieked, “ but the traitor is dead,” 

And before her I drove the sharp steel, deep and true 
to his heart, and I cried ; 

“Lo! there lies your bridegroom, my lady, that never 
will welcome his bride,” 
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Am I penitent, say you? No, no! Since my soul by 
the dead man was slain, 

Could he live, could he love, and once more prove as 
false, I could kill him again. 

I have only one prayer—'tis to lie where the waters 
play round his grave-sod, 

Till we stand up together for judgment before the 
tribunal of God, 

@. Savile Clarke. 


THE TRIAL OF QUEEN KATHARINE, 
King Henry VIII, Act I1., SCENE Iv.* 


The scene is a hall of justice in Blackfriars. There are assembled 
KING HENRY, QUEEN KATHARINE, the Cardinals WOLSEY and 
campus, Lords, Ladies, Attendants, Officers of the Court, 
Scribes and a Crier. 

Wol. Whilst our commission from Rome is read, 

Let silence be commanded. 

King. What's the need ? 

It hath already publicly been read, 

And on all sides the authority allowed ; 


You may, then, spare that time. 
Wol. Be it so. Proceed. 


Scribe. Say, Henry King of England, come into the 


court, 
Crier. Henry King of England, come into the court. 


King. Here, 
* Slightly condensed for recitation, 
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Scribe. Say, Katharine Queen of England, come into 
the court. z 


The QUEEN makes no answer, but kneels 
at the feet of the King. 


Q. Kath. Sir, I desire you do me right and justice; 
And to bestow your pity on me: for 
I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions; having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas, sir, 
In what have I offended you ? what cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure, 
That thus you should proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me? Heaven witness 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable: 
Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 
Yea, subject to your countenance; glad, or sorry, 
As I saw it inclined. When was the hour 
I ever contradicted your desire 
Or made it not mine too? Or, which of your friends 
Have I not strove to love, although I knew 
He were mine enemy? what friend of mine 
That had to him derived your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking ? nay, gave notice 
He was from thence discharged? Sir, call to mind 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upwards of twenty years: if in the course 
And process of this time, you can report, 
And prove it too, against mine honour aught, 
My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty 
Against your sacred person, in God’s name, 
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Turn me away, and let the foul’st contempt 

Shut door upon me, and so give me up 

To the sharpest kind of justice. Please you, sir, 

The king, your father, was reputed for 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatched wit and judgment: Ferdinand, 

My father, king of Spain, was reckoned one 

The wisest prince that there had reigned by many 

A year before; it is not to be questioned 

That they had gathered a wise council to them 

Of every realm, that did debate this business, 

Who deemed our marriage lawful: wherefore 
humbly 

Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till I may 

Be by my friends in Spain advised; whose counsel 

I will implore : if not, i’ the name of God, 

Your pleasure be fulfilled ! 

Wol., You have here, lady, 
And of your choice, these reverend fathers ; men 
Of singular integrity and learning, 

Yea, the elect of the land, who are assembled 

To plead your cause: it shal] be therefore bootless 
_ That longer you desire the court; as well 

For your own quiet, as to rectify 

What is ynsettled in the king. 

Cam, His grace 
Hath snoken well and justly: therefore, madam, 
Tis fit chis royal session do proceed ; 

And that, without delay, their arguments 
Be now produced and heard. 

Q. Kath. Lord Cardinal,— 
To you I speak. 

Wol, Your pleasure, madam ? 
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Q. Kath. Sir, 
I am about to weep: but, thinking that 
We are a queen,—or long have dreamed so,—certain 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
I’ll turn to sparks of fire. 
Wol. Be patient yet. 
Q. Kath. I will, when you are humble ; nay, before, 
Or God will punish me. I do believe, 
Induced by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy, and make my challenge 
You shall not be my judge: for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me, 
Which God’s dew quench! Therefore I say again, 
I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 
Refuse you for my judge; whom, yet once more, 
I hold my most malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 
Wol. I do profess 
You speak not like yourself; who ever yet 
Have stood to charity, and displayed the effects 
Of disposition gentle, and of wisdom 
O’ertopping woman’s power. Madam, you do me 
wrong : 
I have no spleen against you; nor injustice 
For you or any: how far I have proceeded, 
Or how far further shall, is warranted 
By a commission from the consistory, 
Yea, the whole consistory of Rome. You charge 
me 
That I have blown this coal: I do deny it: 
The king is present: if it be known to him 
That I gainsay my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my falsehood! yea, as much 
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As you have done my truth. If he know 
That I am free of your report, he knows 
I am not of your wrong. Therefore in him 
It lies to cure me; and the cure is, to 
Remove these thoughts from you: the which, 
before 
His highness shall speak in, I do beseech 
You, gracious madam, to unthink your speaking, 
And to say so no more. 
Q. Kath. My lord, my lord, 
I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning, You are meek and humble- 
mouthed, 
You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, 
With meekness and humility; but your heart 
Is crammed with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. 
You have, by fortune, and his highness’s favours, 
Gone slightly o’er low steps; and now are mounted 
Where powers are your retainers; and your words, 
Domestics to you, serve your will as it please 
Yourself pronounce their office. I must tell you 
You tender more your person’s honour than 
Your high profession spiritual: that again 
I do refuse you for my judge; and here 
Before you all, appeal unto the Pope, 
To bring my whole cause ’fore his holiness, 
And to be judged by him, 


She curtsies to the KiNG and offers to depart. 


~ Cam. The Queen is obstinate, 
Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be tried by it: 'tis not well. 

She’s going away. 
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King. Call her again. 
Crier. Katharine Queen of England, come into the 
court, 


Grif. Madam, you are called back. 
Q. Kath, What need you note it? pray you keep 
your way: 
When you are called return. Now, the Lord help, 
They vex me past my patience! Pray you, pass on: 
I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 
Upon this business my appearance make 
In any of their courts. 
Shakespeare, 


THE HIGH TIDE ON THE COAST OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 


[The incidents referred to in this poem took place in the year 
1571. In those days, when any danger threatened Boston and the 
surrounding district, it was customary, in order to warn the 
people, to ring upon the Church bells, a tune known as “The 
Brides of Enderby.”] 


THE old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 
The ringers ran by two, by three ; 
“ Pull, if ye never pulled before ; 
Good ringers, pull your best,” quoth he. 
“Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells! 
Ring all your changes, all your swells, 
Play uppe ' The Brides of Enderby,’” 
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Men say it was a stolen tyde— 

The Lord that sent it, He knows all— 
But in myne ears doth still abide 

The message that the bells let fall: 
And there was nought of strange beside 

The flights of mews and peewits pied 
By millions crouched on the old sea wall, 


I sat and spun within the door, 


My thread brake off, I raised myne eyes; 


The level sun like ruddy ore, 

Lay sinking in the barren skies, 
And dark against day’s golden death 
She moved where Lindis wandereth, 
My sonne’s faire wife, Elizabeth, 


“Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!” calling, 
Ere the early dews were falling 
Farre away I heard her song, 

Come up, Lightfoot, 

Come up, Whitefoot, 
Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 
Leave your cowslips, cowslips yellow 3 
Come up, Jetty, rise and follow. 


If it be long, ay, long ago, 

When I begin to think howe long, 
Againe I hear the Lindis flow, 

Swift as an arrowe, sharpe and strong; 
And all the aire, it seemeth mee, 
Is full of floating bells (saith shee), 
That ring the tune of Enderby. 

10 
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Alle fresh the level pasture lay, 
And not a shadowe mote be seene, 
Save where full fyve good miles away 
The steeple towered from out the greene; 
And lo! the great bell farre and wide 
Was heard in all the countryside 
That Saturday at eventide. 


Then some looked uppe into the sky, 
And all along where Lindis flows 
To where the goodly vessels lie, 
And where the lordly steeple shows, 
They sayde, “‘And why should this thing be? 
What danger lowers by land or sea? 
They ring the tune of Enderby |” 


I looked without, and lo! my sonne 
Came riding down with might and main: 
He raised a shout as he drew on, 
Till all the welkin rang again, 
“ Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” 
(A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth.) 


“ The olde sea wall (he cried) is downe, 
The rising tide comes on apace, 
And boats adrift in yonder towne 
Go sailing up the market-place.” 
He shook as one that‘looks on death: 
“God save you, mother!” straight he saith; 
“ Where is my wife, Elizabeth ?” 
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‘Good sonne, where Lindis winds away, 
With her two bairns I marked her long ; 
And ere yon bells beganne to play 
Afar I heard her milking song.” 
He looked across the grassy lea, 
To right, to left, ‘‘ Ho Enderby!” 
They rang “ The Brides of Enderby |” 


With that he cried and beat his breast ; 
For lo! along the river’s bed 
A mighty eygre reared his crest. 
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Then bankes came down with ruin and rout— 


Then beaten foam flew round about— 
Then all the mighty floods were out. 


So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat 
Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet: 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
- Before it brake against the knee, 
And all the world was in the sea. 


Upon the roofe we sate that night, 
The noise of bells went sweeping by; 
I marked the lofty beacon light 


A lurid mark and dread to see; 
And awesome bells they were to mee, 
That in the dark rang “ Enderby.” 


Stream from the church tower, red and high— 
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They rang the sailor lads to guide 
From roofe to roofe who fearless rowed; 
And I—my sonne was at my side, 
And yet the ruddy beacon glowed ; 
And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 
* O come in life, or come in death! 
O lost! my love, Elizabeth.” 


And didst thou visit him no more? 
Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter deare ; 
The waters laid thee at his doore, 
Ere yet the early dawn was clear. 
Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace, 
The lifted sun shone on thy face, 
Downe drifted to thy dwelling-place, 


That flow strewed wrecks about the grass, 

That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea ; 
A fatal ebbe and flow, alas! 

To manye more than myne and mee: 
But each will mourn his own (she saith), 
And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth. 


I shall never hear her more, 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 
“Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!” ae 

Come up, Lightfoot, 

Come up, Whitefoot, 
Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 
Leave your cowslips, cowslips yellow ; 
Come up, Jetty, rise and follow, 

Jean Ingelow, 


pe 
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WHEN ALL THE WORLD IS YOUNG. 


WHEN all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green ; 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away ; 

Young blood must have its course, !ad, 
And every dog his day 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 
Creep home, and take your place there, 
_ The spent and maimed among: 
God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young. 
Charles Kingsley. 


SIR CUPID. 


Sir Cupip once, as I have heard, 
Determined to discover 

What kind of man a maid preferred 
Selecting for a lover. 

So putting on a soldier's coat, 

He talked of martial glory; 

And from the way he talked, they say 
She seemed to like—the story ! 
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Then with a smile sedate and grim, 

He changed his style and station, 

In shovel hat and gaiters trim, 

He made his visitation. 

He talked of this, discoursed on that, 

Of Palestine and Hermon ; 

And from the way he preached, they say, 
She seemed to like—the sermon ! 


He changed again, and came to her 
A roaring, rattling sailor; 

He cried “ yo ho! I love you so!” 
And vowed he’d never fail her. 

He sang of star and compass true, 
The glories of the ocean ; 

And from the way he sang, they say, 
She seemed to like—the notion ! 


Then Cupid, puzzled in his mind, 
Discarded his disguises : 

“ That you no preference seem to find, 
My fancy much surprises.” 

“ Why so,” she cried with roguish smile, 
“ Why prithee, why so stupid ? 

I do not care what garb you wear, 

So long as you are—Cupid!” 


F, Weatherley 


THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY 


THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY. 


In the brave old days of the Table Round, 
There lived a knight of illustrious fame, 
Who cherished a passion most profound, 
A truly romantic, chivalric flame, 
For a proud and beautiful lady. 


And she—accepted it all as her due, 
The knightly devotion so tender, so tried; 
But when for her love he ventured to sue, 
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“Who seeketh to woo me, must win me!” replied 


This most discouraging lady. 


‘(Sir knight, you must wander a year and a day; 
- You must seek for adventures beyond the seas ; 
You must enter a castle enchanted, and slay 
Three dragons, And, having disposed of these, 
You may then come back for your lady !"” 


So the good knight went, as in duty bound. 
He wandered many a weary mile; 
Adventures enough and to spare he found, 
And he met and braved them all in a style 
That would quite have delighted the lady. 


Castle and dragons, he found them too, 
And settled their fate with small delay; 
In short, he carried the programme through 
To the last poor end of the year and a day. 
But he never came back for the lady! 


Anonymous. 
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THE STORY OF THE FAITHFUL SOUL. 
FOUNDED ON AN OLD FRENCH LEGEND, __ 


THE fettered Spirits linger 
In purgatorial pain, 

With penal fires effacing 
Their last faint earthly stain, 

Which Life’s imperfect sorrow 
Had tried to cleanse in vain. 


Yet, on each feast of Mary, 
Their sorrow finds release, 

For the Great Archangel Michael 
Comes down and bids it cease; 
And the name of these brief respites 

Is called ‘‘Our Lady’s Peace.” 


Yet once—so runs the Legend— 
When the Archangel came, 

And all these holy spirits 
Rejoiced at Mary’s name; 

One voice alone was wailing, 
Still wailing on the same. 


And though a great Ze Deum 
The happy echoes woke, 

This one discordant wailing 
Through the sweet voices broke; 

So when St. Michael questioned 
Tous the poor spirit spoke :— 


* I am not cold or thankless, 
Although I still complain ; 
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I prize our Lady’s blessing 
Although it comes in vain 

To still my bitter anguish, 
Or quench my ceaseless pain. 


“On earth a heart that loved me 
Still lives and mourns me there, 
And the shadow of his anguish 
Is more than I can bear ; 
All the torment that I suffer 
Is the thought of his despair. 


“ The evening of my bridal 
Death took my Life away ; 
Not all Love’s passionate pleading 
Could gain an hour’s delay. 
And he I left has suffered 
A whole year since that day. 


‘If I could only see him,— 
If I could only go 

And speak one word of comfort 
And solace,—then, I know 

He would endure with patience, 
And strive against his woe,” 


Thus the Archangel answered :— 
“Your time of pain is brief, 

And soon the peace of Heaven 
Will give you full relief; 

Yet if his earthly comfort 
Se much outweighs your grief, 


“Then through a special mercy 
I offer you this grace,— 
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You may seek him who mourns you 
And look upon his face, 

And speak to him of comfort 
For one short minute’s space. 


“ But when that time is ended 
Return here, and remain 
A thousand years in torment, 
A thousand years in pain: 
Thus dearly must you purchase 
The comfort he will gain.” 
e 2 % * 


The Lime-trees’ shade at evening 
Is spreading broad and wide; 

Beneath their fragrant arches 
Pace slowly, side by side, 

in low and tender converse, 
A Bridegroom and his Bride, 


The night is calm and stilly, 
No other sound is there 

Except their happy voices : 
What is that cold bleak air 

That passes through the Lime-trees, 
And stirs the Bridegroom’s hair? 


While one low cry of anguish, 
Like the last, dying wail 
Of some dumb, hunted creature, 
Is borne upon the gale :— 
Why does the Bridegroom shudder 
And turn so deathly pale ? 
e . e 
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Near Purgatory’s entrance 
The radiant Angels wait ; 

It was the great St. Michael 
Who closed that gloomy gate 

When the poor wandering spirit 
Came back to meet her fate. 


“ Pass on,” thus spoke the Angel : 
“ Heaven’s joy is deep and vast; 
Pass on, pass on, poor Spirit, 
For Heaven is yours at last ; 
In that one minute’s anguish 
Your thousand years have passed.” 
Adelaide Procter. 
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It’s very hard! and so it is, to live in such a row, 

And witness this, that every miss but me has got a beau ; 

For Love goes calling up and down, but here he seems 
to shun: 

I'm sure he has been asked enough to call at Number 
One! 


I am not old! I am not plain, nor awkward in my gait; 

I am not crooked, like the bride that went from Number 
Eight. 

I'm sure white satin made her look as brown as any 
bun; 

But even beauty has no chance, | think, at Number 
One! 


I’m sick of all the double knocks that come to Number 
Four ! 
At Number Three I often see a lover at the doar ; 
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And one in blue, at Number Two, calls daily like a dun— 
It’s very hard they come so near, and not to Number One! 


Miss Bell, I hear, has got a dear, exactly to her mind, 

By sitting at the window pane without a bit of blind; 

But I go in the balcony, which she has never done, 

Yet arts, that thrive at Number Five, don’t take at 
Number One! 


At Number Six, they say Miss Rose has slain a score of 


hearts ; 

And Cupid, for her sake, has been quite prodigal of 
darts. 

The imp they show with bended bow—I wish he had a 
gun ! 


But if he had, he’d never deign to shoot at Number 
One! 


‘Tis hard with plenty in the street, and plenty passing 
by; 

There’s nice young men at Number Ten, but only rather 
shy ; : 

And Mrs. Smith, across the way, has got a grown-ug 
son ; 

But la! he hardly seems to know there is a Number 
One! 


There’s Mr. Wick, at Number Nine, but he’s intent on 
pelf, 

And, though he’s pious, will not ‘love his neighbour as 
himself.” 

At Number Seven there was a Sale—the goods had 
quite a run! 

And here I’ve got my single lot on hand at Number One! 
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My mother often sits at work, and talks of props and 
stays, 

And what a comfort I shall be in her declining days ; 

The very maids about the house have set me down a 
nun ; 

The sweethearts all belong to them that call at Number 
One! 


Once only when the flue took fire, one Friday afternoon, 

Young Mr. Long came kindly in, and told me not to 
swoon. 

Why can’t he come again without the Phoenix and the 
Sun? 

We cannot always have a flue on fire at Number One, 


It’s very hard! and so it is, to live in such a row! 

And here’s a ballad singer come to aggravate my woe: 

O take away your foolish song, with tones enough to 
stun; 

“There is nae luck about the house,” I know at Number 


One, 
Tom Hood. 
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I, a Princess, King-descended, decked with jewels, 
gilded, drest, 

For all I shine so like the sun, and am purple like the 
west, 

Would rather be a peasant with her baby at her breast. 


Two and two my guards behind, two and two before, 

Two and two on either hand, they guard me evermore; 

Me, poor dove that must not coo—eagle that must not 
SOate 
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All my walls are lost in mirrors, whereupon I trace 
Self to right hand, self to left hand, self in every place, 
Selfsame solitary figure, selfsame seeking face, 


Then I have an ivory chair high to sit upon, 
Almost like my father’s chair, which is an ivory throne; 
There I sit uplift and upright, there I sit alone 


Alone by day, alone by night, alone days without end; 

My father and my mother give me treasures, search and 
spend— 

O my father! O my mother! have you ne’er a friend? 


As I am a lofty princess, so my father is 

A lofty king, accomplished in all kingly subtleties, © 

Holding in his strong right hand world-kingdoms’ 
balances. 


He has quarrelled with his neighbours, he has scourged 
his foes ; 

Vassal counts and princes follow where his pennon 
goes, 

To break the strength of armies and topple down the 
great: 

Each of these my courteous servant, none of these my 
mate. 


My father, counting up his strength, sets down with 
equal pen 

So many head of cattle, head of horses, head of men ; 

These for slaughter, those for labour; some to man his 
ships; . 

Some to smart in mines beneath sharp overseers 
whips ; 
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Once it came into my heart, and whelmed me like a 
flood, 

That these, too, are men and women, human flesh and 
blood; 

Men with hearts and men with souls, though trodden 
down like mud. 


Our feasting was not glad that night, our music was not 
gay: 

On my mother’s graceful head I marked a thread of 
grey. 


The singing men and women sang that night as usual, 
The dancers danced in pairs and sets, but the music had 
a fall, 

A melancholy windy fall as at a funeral. 


Amid, the toss of torches to my chamber back we 
swept ; 

My ladies loosed my golden chain; meantime I could 
have wept 

To think of some in galling chains, whether they waked 
or slept. 


A day went by, a week went by. One day I heard it 
said: 

‘Men are clamouring, women, children, clamouring to 
be fed: 

Men like famished dogs are howlizg in the streets for 
bread.” 


~ So two whispered by my door, not thinking I could 
hear,— 
Vulgar naked truth, ungarnished for a royal ear ; 
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But I strained my utmost sense to catch this truth, and 


mark: . 
“ There are families out grazing, like cattle in the park.” 


“A pair of peasants must be saved, even if we build an 
ark,” 


Other footsteps followed softly with a weightier tramp; 

Voices said: “ Picked soldiers have been summoned 
from the camp, 

To quell these base-born ruffians who make free to 
howl and stamp.” 


“Howl and stamp?” one answered. ‘They made 
free to hurl a stone 

At the minister's state coach, well aimed and stoutly 
thrown.” 

‘“There’s work, then, for the soldiers; for this rank 
crop must be mown.” 


“One I saw, a poor old fool with ashes on his head, 

Whimperiug because a girl had snatched his crust of 
bread: 

Then he dropped ; when some one raised him, it turned 
out he was dead.” 


“ After us the deluge,” was retorted with a laugh; 
“If bread’s the staff of life, they must walk without a 
staff.” 


These passed. “Theking!” standup. Said my father 
with a smile: 

‘Daughter mine, your mother comes to sit with you 
awhile, 

She’s sad to-day, and who but you her sadness can 


beguile ?” 
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He. too, left me. Shall I touch my harp now while 1 


wait— 

(I hear them doubling guard below before our palace 
gate),— 

Or shall I work the last gold stitch into my veil of 
state; 


Or shall my woman stand and read some unimpas- 
siened scene, 

Or shall she merely fan me while I wait here for the 
queen ? 


Again i caught my father’s voice in sharp word of 
command: 

“ Charge ”—a clash of steel. ‘Charge again, the rebels 
Stand. 

Smite and spare not, hand to hand; smite and spare 
not, hand to hand.” 


There swelled a tumult at the gate, high voices waxing 
higher ; 

A flash of red reflected light lit the cathedral spire; 

I heard a cry for faggots, then I heard a yell for fire. 


_ “Sit and roast there with your meat, sit and bake there 
with your bread, 

You who sat to see us starve,” one shrieking woman 
said: 

Sit on your throne, and roast with your crown upon 
your head.” 


Nay, this thing will 1 do, while my mother tarrieth: 
I will take my fine spun gold, but not to sew therewith, 
’ I will take my gold and gems, and rainbow fan and 
wreath; 
11 
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With a ransom in my lap, a king’s ransom in my hand 
I will go down to these people, will stand face to tace, 
will stand ‘ 
Where they curse king, queen and princess of this 

cursed land. 


They shall take all to buy them bread, take all 1 have 
to give; 

I, if I perish, perish; they to-day shall eat and live. 

Once to speak before the world, rend bare my heart 
and show 

The lesson I have learned, which is death, is life, te 
know. 

I, if I perish, perish; in the name of God I go, 

Christina G. Rossette. 


MAUD MULLER. 


Maup MULLER, on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadows sweet with hay ; 
Beneath her torn hat glowed the weaith 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 
Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree ; 

But, when she glanced to the far-off town. 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 
The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 
A wish that she hardly dared to own, 

For something better than she had known. 


The judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane; 
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He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple trees to greet the maid, 
And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadows across the road. 
She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup ; 
And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 
“Thanks!” said the judge, “a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 
He spoke of the grass, and flowers, and trees, 
Of the singing birds, and the humming bees ; 
Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 
And Maud forget her briar-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown ; 

- And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 
At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 


Maud Miller looked and sighed—“ Ah mei 
That I the judge’s bride might be; 

He would dress me up in silks so fine, 

And praise and toast me at his wine. 

My father should wear a broadcloth coat, 

My brother should sail a painted boat; 

I'd dress my mother so grand and gay, 

_ And the baby should have « new toy each day. 
And I'd feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 


The judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Miillerstanding still: 
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“ A form more fair, a face more sweet 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet; 

And her modest answer and graceful aiy, 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 
Would she were mine, and I to-day 

Like her, a harvester of hay ; 

No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
And weary lawyers with endless tongues 
But low of cattle and song of birds, 

And health of quiet and loving words,” 
Then he thought of his sisters, proud and cold, 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 
So, closing his heart, the judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love tune 
And the young girl mused beside the welk 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 

Who lived for fashion as he for power 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go, 

And sweet Maud Miiller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 

Oft when the wine in his glass was red, 

He longed for the wayside well instead; 
And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover blooms. 
And the proud man sighed with a secret pain : 
" Ah, that I were free again ! 

Free as when I rode that day, 

Where the harefoot maiden raked her hay.” 
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She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door ; 
But care and sorrow and household pain 
Left their traces on heart and brain; 

Yet oft when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 
And she heard the little spring-brook fal! 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 

She saw a rider draw his rein; 

And, gazing down with timid grace, 

She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 
Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 

The weary wheel to a spinet turned, 

The tallow candle an astral burned; 

‘And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 
A manly form at her side she saw, 

And joy was duty, and love was law— 
Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, ‘It might have been !” 


Alas! for maiden—alas! for judge ; 

For rich repiner and household drudge! 

God pity them both! and pity us all, 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen 

The saddest are these: ‘It might have been! 


John Greenleaf Whittier, 
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A SELECTION FROM “THE WATER 
BABIES.” 


I AM going to tell you a very sad story. I know some 
people will only laugh at it, and call it much ado about 
nothing. But I know one man who would not; and 
he was an officer with a pair of grey moustaches as 
long as your arm, who said once that two of the most 
heartrending sights in the world, which moved him 
most to tears, which he would do anything to prevent 
or remedy, were a child over a broken toy and a child 
stealing sweets. 

The company did not laugh at him; his moustaches 
were too long and too grey for that: but, after he was 
gone, they called him sentimental and so forth—all but 
one dear little old Quaker lady with a soul as white 
as her cap, who was not, of course, generally partial 
to soldiers; and she said very quietly, like a Quaker : 
“Friends, it is borne upon my mind that that is a 
truly brave man.” 

Now you may fancy that Tom was quite good, when 
he had everything that he could want or wish; but you 
would be very much mistaken, Being quite comfort- 
able is a very good thing; but it does not make people 
good. Indeed, it sometimes makes them naughty, and 
I am very sorry to say that this happened to Tom. 
For he grew so fond of the bullseyes and lollipops that 
his foolish little head could think of nothing else: and 
he was always longing for more, and wondering when 
the strange lady, Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid, would come 
again and give him some, and what she would give 
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him, and how much, and whether she would give him 
more than the others. And he thought of nothing but 
lollipops by day, and dreamt of nothing else by night 
—and what happened then? 

That he began to watch the lady, to see where she 
kept the sweet things ; and began hiding and sneaking, 
and following her about, and pretending to be looking 
the other way, or going after something else, till he 
found out that she kept them in a beautiful mother-of- 
pearl cabinet. 

And he longed to go to the cabinet, and yet he was 
afraid ; and then he longed again, and was less afraid ; 
and at last, by continual thinking about it, he longed 
so violently that he was not afraid at all. And one 
night, when all the other children were asleep, and he 
could not sleep for thinking of lollipops, he crept away 
among the rocks, and got to the cabinet, and behold! 
it was open. 

But, when he saw all the nice things inside, instead 
of being delighted, he was quite frightened, and wished 
he had never come there, And then he would only 
touch them, and he did; and then he would only taste 
one, and he did; and then he would only eat one, and 
he did; and then he would only eat two, and then 
three, and so on; and then he was terrified lest she 
should come and catch him, and began gobbling them 
down so fast that he did not taste them, or have any 
pleasure in them; and then he felt sick, and would 
have only one more; and then only one more again; 
and so on till he had eaten them all up. 

And all the while, close behind him, stood Mrs, 
Bedonebyasyoudid. 

Some people may say, But why did she not keep hea 
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cupboard locked? Well, it may seem a very strange 
thing, but she never does keep her cupboard locked ; 
every one may go and taste for themselves, and fare 
accordingly. It is very odd, but so it is; and 1 am 
quite sure that she knows best. Perhaps she wishes 
people to keep their fingers out of the fire, by having 
them burned. 

She took off her spectacles, because she did not 
like to see too much; and her eyes grew so wide 
that they would have taken in all the sorrows of 
the world, and filled with great big tears, as they too 
often do. 

But all she said was: ‘Ah, you poor little dear! you 
are just like all the rest.” 

But she said it to herself, and Tom neither heard 
nor saw her, Now, you must not fancy that she was 
sentimental. If you do, and think that she is going 
to let off you, or me, or any human being when 
we do wrong, because she is too tender-hearted 
to punish us, then you will find yourself very much 
mistaken, as many a man does every year. and 
every day. 

But what did she do when she saw all her lollipops 
eaten ? 

Did she fly at Tom, catch him by the scruff of the 
neck, hit him, poke him, pull him, pinch him, pound 
him, put him in the corner, shake him, slap him, and 
so forth? 

Not a bit. You may watch her at work if you know 
where to find her. But you will never see her do that. 
For, if she had, she knew quite well Tom would have 
fought, and kicked, and bit, and said bad words, and 
turned again into a naughty little heathen, with his 
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hand, like Ishmael’s of old, against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him. 

Did she question him, hurry him, frighten him, 
threaten him, to make him confess? Nota bit. You 
may see her, as I said, at her work often enough if you 
know where to look for her: but you will never see 
her do that, For, if she had, she would have tempted 
him to tell lies in his fright; and that would have 
been worse for him, if possible, than even becoming a 
heathen again. 

No: she leaves that for anxious parents and teachers 
(lazy ones, some call them), who, instead of giving 
children a fair trial, such as they would expect and 
demand for themselves, force them by fright to confess 
their own faults—ay, and even punish them to make 
them confess, which is so cruel and unfair that no judge 
on the bench dare do it to the wickedest thief or 
murderer, for the good British law forbids it, 

So she just said nothing at all about the matter, not 
even when Tom came next day with the rest for sweet 
things. He was horribly afraid of coming: but he was 

still more afraid of staying away, lest any one should 

suspect him, He was dreadfully afraid, too, lest there 
should be no sweets—as was to be expected, he 
having eaten them all—and lest the lady should inquire 
who had taken them. But, behold! she pulled out 
just as many as ever, which astonished Tom, and 
frightened him still more. 

And, when she looked him full in the face, he shook 
from head to foot: however, she gave him his share 
like the rest, and he thought within himself that she 
could not have feund him out. 

But, when he put the sweets into his mouth, he 
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hated the taste of them; and they made him so sick 
that he had to get away as fast as he could; and 
terribly sick he was, and very cross and unhappy, all 
the week after. 

Then, when next week came, he had his share again ; 
and again the lady looked him full in the face; but 
more sadly than she had ever looked. And he could 
not bear the sweets: but took them again in spite of 
himself, 

And when Mrs. Voasyouwouldbedoneby came, he 
wanted to be cuddled like the rest; but she said very 
seriously: 

‘“‘T should like to cuddle you; but £ cannot, you are 
so horny and prickly.” 

And Tom looked at himself: and he was all over 
prickles, 

Which was quite natural; for you must know and 
believe that people’s souls make their bodies just as s 
snail makes its shell (I am not joking, I am in serious, 
solemn earnest). And therefore, when Tom's soul 
grew prickly, his body could not help growing prickly 
too, so that nobody could cuddle him, or play with 
him, or even like to look at him. 

What could Tom do now but go away and hide in 
a corner and cry? For nobody would play with him, 
and he knew full well why. 

And he was so miserable that when the lady came 
and looked at him once more-full in the face, more 
seriously and sadly than ever, he could stand it no 
longer, and thrust the sweetmeats away, sayine) “No, 
I don’t want any: I can’t bear them now,” and then 
burst out crying, poor little man, and told her every 
word as it happened, 
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He was horribly frightened when he had done so; 
for he expected her to punish him very severely. But 
instead, she only kissed him. 

“TI will forgive you,” she said. “I always forgive 
every one the moment they tell me the truth of their 
own accord.” 

“Then you will take away all these nasty prickles ?’ 

“That is a very different matter. You put them 
there yourself, and only you can take them away.” 

Charles Kingsley. 


CINDERELLA. 


Ir I had lived in the days of the fairies, and one of the 
fays had come to me, wanting to give me something 
—my soul’s desire, or the sum of my ambition, or any 
trifle of that kind—I should have been very short with 
him. 

“You pack up that precious bag of tricks of yours,” 
I should have said to him (it would have been rude, 
but that is how I should have felt), “and get outside 
with it. I’m not taking anything in your line to-day. 
I don’t require any supernatural aid to get me into 
trouble, All the worry I want I can get down here, 
so it’s no good you calling. I remember the case of 
Midas: a nice shabby trick you played off upon him! 
making pretence you did not understand him, twisting 
round the poor old fellow’s words, just for all the world 
as though you were a pack of Old Bailey lawyers, 
trying to trip up a witness; I’m ashamed of the lot of 
you, and I tell you so. Then there was that other 
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case of the poor old peasant couple to whom you 
promised three wishes, the whole thing ending in a 
black pudding, And they never got even that. You 
thought that funny, I suppose. That was your fairy 
humour! A pity, I say, you have not, all of you, 
something better to do with your time. I have read 
my fairy lore, and I have read my mythology, and I 
don’t want any of your blessings. When I want 
blessings I will put up with the usual sort we are ac- 
customed to down here. You know the onesI mean: 
the disguised brand, the blessings that no human being 
would think were blessings if he were not told; the 
blessings that don’t look like blessings, that don’t feel 
like blessings—that, as a matter of fact, are not 
blessings; the blessings that other people think are 
blessings for us and that we don’t. They’ve got their 
drawbacks, but they are better than yours, at any rate.” 

I am doubtful whether even Cinderella’s luck was 
quite as satisfying as we are led to believe. After the 
carpetless kitchen and the black-beetles, how beautiful 
the palace must have seemed—for the first year, per- 
haps for the first two! And the Prince: how loving, 
how gallant, how tender—for the first year, perhaps 
for the first two! And after? You see he wasa 
Prince, brought up in a Court, the atmosphere of which 
is not conducive to the development of the domestic 
virtues; and she—was Cinderella. And then the 
marriage altogether was rather a hurried affair. Oh! 
yes, she is a good, loving little woman; but perhaps 
our Royal Highness-ship did act too much on the 
impulse of the moment, It was her dear, dainty feet 
that danced their way into our heart. How they 
flashed and twinkled, cased in those fairy slippers! 
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She was so sweet, so fresh, so different to all the 
others whom we knew so well. 

And we were in amorous mood that night, the music 
in our feet, the flash and glitter in our eyes. And 
then, to pique us further, she disappeared as suddenly 
and strangely as she had come. Who was she? 
Whence came she? Was she only a delicious dream ? 
Was our heart to be for ever hungry, haunted by the 
memory of — No, by heavens, she is real, and a woman. 
Here is her dear slipper, made surely to be kissed. 
Had any woman—nay, fairy, angel, such dear feet? 
Search the whole kingdom through, but find her, find 
her. “Suppose she be not all she seemed. Suppose 
she is not of birth fit to mate with our noble house!” 
Out upon thee, for an earth-bound, blind curmudgeon 
of a Lord High Chancellor! How could a woman, 
whom such slipper fitted, be but of the noblest and the 
best! Go, search the kingdom, we tell thee, and see 
to it that thou find her, or it shall go hard with thee, 
By Venus, be she a swineherd's daughter, she shall be 
our Queen, 

Ah, well, of course it was not a wise piece of business, 
that goes without saying; but we were young, and 
Princes are only human. Poor child, she could not 
help her education, or rather her lack of it. Dear little 
thing, the wonder is that she has contrived to be no 
more ignorant than she is, dragged up as she was, 
neglected and overworked. Who can blame her for 
being shy and somewhat dull of thought? And she is 
very affectionate. The family are trying, certainly: 
father-in-law not a bad sort, though a little prosy when 
upon the subject of his domestic troubles; mamma-in- 
law, and those two ugly, ill-mannered sisters, decidedly 
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a nuisance about the palace. Yet what can we do? 
they are our relations now, and they do not forget to 
let us know it. Well, well, we had to expect that, and 
things might have been worse. Anyhow, she is not 
jealous, thank goodness. 

So the day comes when poor little Cinderella sits 
alone of a night in the beautiful palace. The courtiers 
have gone home in their carriages, The Lord High 
Chancellor has bowed himself out backwards, The 
Gold-Stick-in-Waiting and the Grooms of the Chamber 
have gone to their beds. The Maids of Honour have 
said ‘‘Good-night,” and drifted out of the door, laughing 
and whispering among themselves. The clock strikes 
twelve—one—two—and still no footstep creaks upon 
' the stair. Once it followed swiftly upon the ‘ Good- 
night” of the maids, who did not laugh or whisper 
then. 

At last the door opens, and the Prince enters, none 
too pleased at finding Cinderella still awake. ‘So 
sorry I’m late, my love—detained on affairs of state. 
Foreign policy very complicated, dear. Have only just 
this moment left the Council Chamber.” 

And little Cinderella, while the Prince sleeps, lies 
sobbing out her poor sad heart into the beautiful reyal 
pillow, embroidered with the royal arms and edged 
with the royal monogram in lace. ‘Why did he ever 
marry me? Ishould have been happier in the old 
kitchen. The black-beetles did frighten me a little, 
but there was always the dear old cat; and sometimes, 
when mother and the girls were out, papa and I would 
have such a merry evening together. Dear old dad, I 
hardly ever see him now, And then, when my work 
was done, how pleasant it was to sit in front of the fire 
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and dream of the wonderful things that would come to 
me some day! I was always going to bea princess, 
even in my dreams, and live in a palace, but it was so 
different to this. Oh, how I hate it, this beastly palace 
where everybody sneers at me—I know they do, though 
they bow and scrape, and pretend to be so polite. I 
hate them. I hate these bold-faced women who are 
always here. Oh, I hate everybody and everything. 
Oh, godmamma, godmamma, come and take me away. 
Take me back to my old kitchen. Give me back my 
poor old frock, and let me be happy dreaming.” 

Poor little Cinderella! perhaps it would have been 
better had godmamma been less ambitious for you, 
dear; had you married some good, honest yeoman, 
who would never have known that you were not 
brilliant, who would have loved you because you were 
just amiable and pretty; had your kingdom been only 
a farmhouse, where you would have been vea/ queen, 

But then you know, dear, you would not have been 
content. Ah, yes, with your present experience—now 
you know that queens as well as little drudges have 
their troubles; but w7thou¢ that experience? You 
would have looked in the glass when you were alone; 
you would have looked at your shapely hands and feef, 
and the shadows would have crossed your pretty face. 
“Yes,” you would have said to yourself, “ John is a dear, 
kind fellow, and I love him very much, and all that, 
but ” And the old dreams, dreamt in the old low- 
ceilinged kitchen before the dying fire, would have 
come back to you, and you would have been discon- 
tented then as now, only in a different way. Oh yes, 
you would, Cinderella, though you gravely shake your 
gold-crowned head. And let me tell you why. It is 
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because you are a woman, and the fate of us all, men 
and women alike, is to be for ever wanting what we 
have not, and to be finding, when we have it, that it is 
not what we wanted, That is the law of life, dear, 
Do you think, as you lie upon the floor, with your head 
upon your arms, that you are the only woman whose 
tears are soaking into the hearthrug at that moment? 
My dear Princess, if you could creep unseen about 
your city, peeping at will through the curtain- 
shielded windows, you would come to think that all 
the world was little else than a big nursery full OF 
crying children with none to comfort them, 

And after all, Cinderella dear, you do live in a fine 
palace, and you have jewels and grand dresses and—— 
No, no, do not be indignant with me. Did you not 
dream of these things as wel/ as of love? Come now, 
be honest. It was always a Prince, was it not, or at 
least an exceedingly well-to-do party, that handsome 
young gentleman who bowed to you so gallantly from 
the red embers? He was never a virtuous young 
commercial traveller, or cultured clerk, earning a salary 
of three pounds a week, was he, Cinderella? Yet there 
are many charming commercial travellers, many de- 
lightful clerks with limited incomes, quite sufficient, 
however, to a sensible man and woman desiring but 
each others love, Why was it always a Prince, 
Cinderella? Had the palace and the servants, and the 
carriages and horses, and the jewels and the dresses, 
wothing to do with the dream? 

No, Cinderella, you were human, that is all, And, 
after all, you have had your day, Some little dogs 
never get theirs. You have 4xowm happiness, The 
palace was Paradise for these few months, and the 
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Prince’s arms were about you, Cinderella, the Prince’s 
kisses on your lips; the gods themselves cannot take 
that from you. 


From “ Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.” 
Jerome K, Jerome. 


Inserted by kend permission of the Author. 


MAGDALEN. 


MAGDALEN, at Michael’s gate, 
Tirléd at the pin; 

On Joseph's thorn sang the blackbird, 
“Let herin! Let her in!” 


“Hast thou seen the wounds ?” said Michael ; 
“ Knowest thou thy sin?” 

“It is evening, evening,” sang the blackbird ; 
“Let herin! Let her in!” 


“Yes, I have seen the wounds, 
And I know my sin.” 

“She knows it well, well, well,” sang the blackbird ; 
“Let herin! Let her in!” 


“Thou bring’st no offerings,” said Michael; 
“ Nought save sin.” 

And the blackbird sang, “ She is sorry, sorry. sorry ; 
Let herin! Let her in!” 


When he had sung himself to sleep, 
And night did begin, 
One came and open’d Michael’s gate, 
And Magdalen went in. 
Henry Kingsley 
I2 
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THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 


“No, thank you, I will not go out again—I have ac- 
knowledged three curtain calls, which is quite enough. 
Yes, it is very flattering, very kind of them—yes, an 
unusual ovation and all that. You're the hero, the 
leading man—you take the call. I’m not jealous, but 
—well, I'll not go out. Oh, forgive me, Mr. Sydney— 
please forgive me; I’m nervous, excited—I’m nearly 
heart-broken. Must I go out? I’ve nice red eyes to 
face an audience with. Excuse me a moment: woman's 
vanity, you know. Yes, I’m hurrying. Just a touch. 
(Goes out a minute. Returns.) Thank you, Mr. 
Sydney—no, no, no, no—don’t congratulate me. Wait 
until the critics have decided my fate. Thank you. 
Good-night, good-night.” 

It’s all over at last. The awful first night is finished. 
The curtain is down on the heroine, the dying Boadicea; 
but the curtain of life is still «f on her wretched inter- 
preter. 

Life is a play made up of laughter and tears, in 
which every person plays a part, and mine—— (Some 
one knocks.) Itis Harold, I won’t see him. Let him 
return to the one for whom he deserted me—and to- 
night, to-night of all nights. (He kuocks again.) VM 
not attend. Oh, it’s the night watchman, who wishes 
me to go; I’ve forgotten all about time and place. 
Well, who is it? Oh, my cab’s waiting. Jez it wait, 
I shall stay here all night. I wonder where Harold 
can be, and why he didn’t come to me to-night and con- 
gratulate me. Of all others I wished for him—I needed 
him to strengthen and encourage me—and he deserted 
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me, I kept his note, that the loving words might 
inspire me. 

“Dearest Virgy,—So sorry I cannot be with you to- 
night; am forced to attend a socéal happening of great 
importance. But know, darling, I shall be with you 
wholly in spirit—Your devoted Harold,” 

“Your devoted Harold.” Humph! Where is the 
devotion, when he deserts me for somesocial happening? 
Wonder what it can be. The Charity Ball. He may 
be dancing now, saying pretty things, while I—I—can 
cry my eyes out alone. Boadicea é//ed her unfaithful 
lover in the play to-night—I can easily account for my 
success in living her life to-night, How I eld my 
audience, in the great climax, when Boadicea, sur- 
rounded by the conquering Romans, pleads to Attulus, 
the Roman general, for protection for her country and 
her countrymen !— 


‘* Brave Attulus, my conqueror and my King, - 
Now be braver e’en than e’er you've been. 
Release me, my countrymen and my land, 
And I will give it thee again, and with it 
A prize more costly and more rare—myself, . . « 
. » . » Why do you pause? 
What din is that, that strikes the ear so harshly? 
"Tis the Romans, brutally pillaging my people. 
Bid them cease, upon my knees I beg. 
Ah! Thou hast stolen my heart, and now thou wouldst 
destroy it. 
I'll give thee, then, my heart—but first demand thine own— 
Take my grateful gift to thee—this dagger’s point. 
(Stabs him.) 
Come, my love, 
Out into the great unknown world of mystery 
Let's glide together. England 
Shall reign—supreme—when you and I are ashes." 
(Stabs herself and falls,’ 
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(Rises.) What could have prompted me to go 
through that miserable scene again? The memory of 
a miserable, modern man—a dress-suit hero. Oh, I 
wish I could forget him, crush him out from my heart. 

Well? No—no—no—no. I’m going to stay here all 
night. What is that? Gentleman waiting for me out- 
side? Well, let him wait. Say I’m going to remain 
here all night. Yes, [’ll spend the night of misery 
here. What? Anoteforme? As handwriting. 

“Darling Virgy,—I’m waiting for you at the stage 
door. The old watch-dog will not let mein.” Good, 
the old watch-dog did right (scornfully), “Will you 
kindly tell him to admit me? I may be of service to 
you.” ‘Service ”—a pretty time to offer service, when 
I’ve struggled through this terrible night all alone! 
‘Pardon hasty scraw],—From your devoted Harold.” 

“Devoted.” Yes, very. Il teach him a lesson. 
Suppose he should get angry? What a fickle fool 1 
am! Dear me, he begs for an answer, and I haven't a 
bit of paper, a pen, ink, or anything. A piece of 
this poster will have to do. Now what shall I write 
with? Ha! hal! ha! My eyebrow pencil. 

“Dear Harold.”—No—no dear. I'l cross that out. 
Pll not even call him Harold. “ Dear Mr, Rowe.”—No 
—no dear. How stupid of me to forget! ‘Mr. Rowe, 
—Return to your society sweetheart. I shall have other 
escort home. I shall return your engagement ring to- 
morrow,—Yours—yours—respectfully—Virginia Clare,” 

“Kindly hand this note to the gentleman waiting.” 

There, it’s all over now—I hope he’ll be happy— 
I’m nearly heart-broken. How disappointed I have 
been in him! He seemed so kind, so thoughtful, such 
a thorough gentleman, so unlike other men. Well. 
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men are mortal, and life is as deceptive as the stage, 
All glitter and goodness before the curtain, all sham 
behind. 

Another note for me. ‘ My precious,—What’s it all 
about? What do you mean? What haveI done? I 
haven’t any society sweetheart, only a stage sweet- 
heart, and only ove at that. I wanted to surprise you, 
and so saw the play from the front, and didn’t want to 
make you nervous by telling you so in my note. And 
that was the engagement of great importance I wrote 
you about. You were simply divine, my darling—and 
I love you more than ever—were such a thing possible. 
Oh, but I was fearfully jealous of Attulus.” (He’s 
jealous!) ‘Tell me you forgive me.—Ever and ever 
yours alone, Harold.” 

Oh, the darling boy! How sweet of him! Oh, 
Harold, how could you play me such a trick! But Pll 
forgive you. Forgive me, too, my impulsive jealousy, 
dear, Now we will be sweethearts once again. Wait 
a moment, dear, Here, here, catch these flowers: 
there, you never had so many bouquets thrown at you 
before, I know. Oh, yes, yes, I’ll hurry. You've so 
much to tell me. What! they said I made a great 
hit? Oh, how glorious! I could almost weep for joy. 
Oh yes, dear, 1 know I haven’t time to do it now. 
Oh, [’ll never be jealous of you again, Harold—never 
—never! Oh yes—yes—yes—I’ll stop chattering and 
hurry. To think I ever doubted him! Shakespeare, 
how ¢rve is thy saying: 


‘* Beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on.” 


Yes—yes—dear, I’m coming, 
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SCENE FROM “BLEAK HOUSE.” 


Lady Dedlock.—’Twas here, here they told me I 
should find the boy. Well, [’ll wait for him. Oh, 
what a wretched creature I am, and yet they envy 
me. If they only knew, how they would loathe me! 
That he should have come to this, the man I loved 
—loved, the man I shall always love—the father of 
my child. 

Jo.—Please give a copper to a pore boy, lidy; ’m 
very ’ungry. Nota copper all day. I’m starvin’; I am. 
They all on ’em uses my crossin’, but none on ’em 
gives me nothink. Please give a copper to a pore boy, 
lidy; I’m very hungry! 

Lady D.—Come here! Are you the boy I’ve read of 
in the papers ? 

Jo.—I don’t know nothink about no papers, I don’t 
know nothink about nothink at all. 

Lady D.—Were you examined—at an inquest ? 

Jo.—I1 don’t know nothink about xo Where I 
was took by the beadle, d’yer mean? Was the boy’s 
name at the inkwinch Jo? 

Lady D.—Yes, yes. 

Jo.—That’s me! Yer mean about the man, him as 
was dead ? 

Lady D.—Hush! Speak in a whisper. Did the 
man when he was living look very. pose and ill? 

Jo,—Oh, jist. 

Lady D,—Did he look like—— Oh, not like you? 

Jo.—Oh no, not so bad as me. I’m a reg’lar one, | 
am. I say, did you know ’im? 
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Lady D.—How dare you ask me if I knew him! 

Jo.—No offence, my lidy; no offence. 

Lady D,—Listen—and be silent. Don’t speak to me, 
and stand farther from me, Can you show me the 
places that were spoken of in the account I read? The 
place where he died and the place where he is buried? 
(Jo nods.) Go before me, show me those places, stop 
opposite to each, don’t speak to me—don’t look back 
do as I ask, and I will pay you well. 

Jo.—Pay! Im fly. But no larks. You stow hookin’ 
it. You stow cuttin’ away, I mean. 

Lady D.—\ don’t understand you. Go before me. 
I will give you more money than you ever had ip 
your life, 

e e e ° e e 

Lady D,—Whao lives here? 

Jo.—He lived here, 

Lady D.—I\n which room ? 

Jo.—Up there in that back room. You can see the 
winder from this corner. That’s where I see ’im 
stritched out, 

Lady D.—How came you to know him? 

Jo.—One wet night, when I was on this ’ere crossin’, 
‘e come by, an’ he says, “’Ave yer got any friends ?” 
“No,” I says. ‘No, more ’ave I,” ’e says. Then ’e 
says, “’Ave yer got any money?” ‘Money, no,” I 
says. ‘No, more ’ave I,” ’e says. But when ’e had 
got money ’e allus give me some; ’e was werry good 
to me, ’e was. 

Lady D.—Where was he buried? 

Jo.—This ’ere’s the buryin’ ground. ’E was put 
over there. 

Lady D.—Where? Where? 
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Jo.—Over there among that there pile o’ bones and 
close to that kitchen winder. They put ‘im werry nigh 
the top—they ’ad to stamp on it to get it in. I could 
unkiver it for yer wiv my broom if the gate was open. 
That’s why they keeps it locked, I s’pose, cause it’s 
allus locked. Hi! hi! Look at that thererat! Look! 
there it goes—there, inter the ground. 

Lady D.—Oh, go away from me; go away. You are 
loathsome to me. Oh, my God, you're loathsome! 
Now show me the spot again. 

Jo.—Yes, lidy, over there; straight where my 
broom’s a-pointin’, d’yer see, lidy ?—Well, I’m—well, 
if she ain’t been an’ gone an’ ’ooked it. Well, I’m 
blowed! (blowing money). 

Dickens. 


THE BELLS. 


(Condensed for recitation.) 


HEAR the sledges with the bells—silver bells}! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars, that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically, wells 
From the bell-1-I-I-]-I-ls, 
The jingling and the tinkling of the bells, 
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Hear the mellow wedding bells—golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 

Through the balmy air of night 

How they ring out their delight! 

From the molten golden notes, 

And all in tune, 

What a liquid ditty floats! 

Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells} 

How it swells! How it dwells 

On the future! how it tells 

Of the rapture that impels 

To the swinging and the ringing— 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 


Hear the loud alarum bells—brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror now their turbulency tells! 

In the startled ear of night 

How they scream out their affright ! 

Too much horrified to speak, 

They can only shriek, shriek, 

Out of tune, 

In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 

Oh the bells, bells, bells, 

What a tale their terror tells 

Of despair ! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
Qn the bosom of the palpitating air! 
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Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of 
the bells; 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells— 
In the clamour and the clanging of the bells. 


Hear the tolling of the bells—iron bells ! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels 
In the silence of the night! 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone] 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan, 
And the people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple 
All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone. 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are Ghouls; 
Ah, the rolling and the tolling 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Ah, the moaning and the groaning of the bells! 
Edgar Allan Poe. 
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*SPACIALLY JIM. 


twas iniphty good-lookin’ when I was young, 
Peart an’ black-eyed an’ slim, 
With fellers a-courtin’ me Sunday nights— 
*Spacially Jim. 


The likeliest one of ’em all was he, 
Chipper an’ han’som’ an’ trim ; 
But I tossed my head an’ made fun o’ the crowd— 
‘Spacially Jim. 


I said I hadn’t no ’pinion o’ men, 
An’ wouldn’t take stock in him! 
But they kep’ up a-comin’ in spite o’ my talk— 
*Spacially Jim. 


I got so tired o’ havin’ ’em roun’— 
*Spacially Jim— 
1 made up my mind to settle down 
An’ take up with him, 


So we was married one Sunday in church ¢ 
_ *Twas crowded full to the brim ; 
'Twas the only way to get rid of ’em all — 
‘Spacially Jim, 
Morgan 
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LOVE CAME TO ME. 


LovE came to me when I was young: 
He brought me songs, he brought me flowers ; 
He wooed me lightly, trees among, 
And dallied under scented bowers ; 
And loud he carolled, ‘‘ Love is king! ” 
For he was riotous as spring, 
And careless of the hours,— 
When I was young. 


Love lingered near when I grew old; 
He brought me light from stars above, 
And consolations manifold ;. 
He fluted to me like a dove; 
And love leaned out of Paradise 
And gently kissed my faded eyes, 
And whispered, “‘ God is love,’”— 
When I grew old. ~ Williams, 


JOSIAR. 


I NEVER kin forgit the day that we went out a-walkin’. 

And sot down on the river bank, and kept on hours 
a-talkin’, 

He twisted up my apron-string, and folded it together, 

An’ said he thought for harvest time, ’twas cur’us kind 
o’ weather. 


The sun went down as we sot there, Josiar seemed 
uneasy ; 

An’ Mother she began to call, ‘“ Loweezy! come, 
Loweezy!” 
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An’ then Josiar spoke right up, as I was just a-startin’, 
An’ said, ‘“‘ Loweezy, what’s the use of us two ever 
partin’ ?” 


It kind o’ took me by surprise, an’ yet I knew ’twas 
comin’ ; 

I’d heard it all the summer long in every wild bee’s 
hummin’, 

I meant to hide my love from him, and yet he seemed 
tovknow its” ” 


I’d studied out the way I’d act, but la! I couldn’t do 
it. 


It darker grew as we sot there, but Josiar seemed 
quite easy, 
An’ Mother she began to call, “‘ Loweezy! come, 
Loweezy!” 
Anon. 


“ ABSOLUTION.” 


THREE months had passed since she had knelt before 
The grate of the confessional, and he— 

The priest—had wondered why she came no more 
To tell her sinless sins—the vanity 

Whose valid reason graced her simple dress— 

The prayers forgotten, or the untold beads— 

The little thoughtless words, the slight misdeeds 
Which made the sum of her unrighteousness. 


She was the fairest maiden in his fold ; 
Her gentle voice, her hair’s tempestuous gold, 
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Her happy laugh, ner wild unconscious grace, 
Had made of ker the idol of the place. 

And when she grew so siient 2ud so sad, 

And cared no more to laugh ap@ to be glad, 
All wondered. Some went whispering about: 
‘(She loves—who is it? Let us find it out.” 


But the priest’s duty bade him seek her out 

And say, “ My child, why dost tiou sit apart ? 

Hast thou some grief? Hast thou some secret doubts ? 
Come and unfold to me thine inmost heart,” 


He stood beside her, young and strong, and swayed 
With pity for the sorrow in her eyes, 

Which, as she raised them to his own, conveyed 
Into his soul a sort of sad surprise— 

For in those grey eyes had a new light grown, 

The light that only bitter love can bring, 

And he had fancied her too pure a thing 

For even happy love to dare to own, 


Yet all the more he urged on her: “Confess, 
And do not doubt some comfort will be lent 

By Holy Church thy penitence to bless. 

Trust her, my child.” With unconvinced consent 
She answered, “I will come;” and so at last, 
Out of the summer evening’s crimson glow, 

With heart reluctant and with footsteps slow, 
Into the cvol, great empty church she passed. 


“ By my own fault, my own most grievous fault, 
I cannot say, for it is not!” she said, 

Kneeling within the grey stone chapel’s vault, 
And on the ledge her golden hair was thrown. 
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* Love broke upon me in a dream; it came 
Witheut beginning, for to me it seemed 

That all my life this thing had been the same, 
And never otherwise than in my dream. 

I only know my heart, entire, complete, 

Was given to my other self—my love— 

That J through all the world would gladly roam 
So I might follow his adoréd feet.” 


"Child, have you prayed against it?” “ Have I prayed? 
Have I not clogged mv very soul with prayer ? 
Stopped up my <ars with sounds of praying—made 
My very body faint with kneeling there 

Before the sculptured Christ ; and all for this— 

_ That when my lips can pray no more, and sleep 

Shuts my unwilling eyes, my love will leap 

To dreamland’s bounds, to meet me with his kiss.” 


“ And who is he to whom thy love is given ?” 
“What! Holy Church demands to know his name ? 
No rest for me on earth, no hope in heaven 

Unless I tell it? ‘Ah, for very shame 

{ cannot—yet why rot—I can—I will! 

{ have grown mad with brooding on my curse! 
Here! take the name, no better and no worse 

My case will be—Father! thou art the man.” 


An icy shock shivered through all his frame— 
An overwhelming cold astonishment— 

But on the instant the revulsion came; 

His blood felt what her revelation meant. 
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“Lord Christ,” his soul cried, while his heart beat fast, 
“Give strength in this my hour of utmost need.” 

And with that prayer strength came to him indeed, 
And with calm voice he answered her at last— 


“Child, goin peace! Wrestle, and watch, and pray, 
And I will spend this night in prayer for thee, 

That God will take thy strange great grief away ; 
rou hast confessed thy sin—adso/vé ée.” 


She passed away, and yet when she was gone 
His heart still echoed her remembered sighs ; 
What sin unpardonable had he done 

That evermore those grey, unquiet eyes 

Floated between him and the dying day ? 

How had she grown so desperately dear? 

Why did her love-words echo in his ear 

Through all the prayers he forced his lips to say? 


So tempest-tossed within, so stiil without: 
“© God! I love her, love her, love her so! 
Oh for one spark of heaven’s fire to show 
Some way to cast this devil’s passion out, 


“Christ, by Thy passion, by Thy death for men, 

Oh, save me from myself, save her from me.” 

And at the word the moon came out again 

From her cloud palace, and threw suddenly 

A shadow from the great cross overhead 

Upon the priest, and with it came a sense . 
Of strength renewed, of perfect confidence 

In Him who on that cross for men hung dead. 
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But as the ghostly moon began to fade, 

And moonlight glimmered into ghostlier dawn, 

The shadow that the crucifix had made 

With twilight mixed, and with it seemed withdrawn 
The peace that with its shadowy shape began; 
And as the dim east brightened, slowly ceased 

The wild devotion that had filled the priest, 

And with full sunlight he sprang up—a man! 


“Ten thousand curses on my priestly vow, 

The hated vow that holds me back from thee ! 

Down with the cross! No death-dark emblems now, 
I have done with death ; life wakes for thee and me.” 
He tore the cross from out his breast and trod 

The sacred symbol underfoot, and cried, 

“T am set free, unbound, unsanctified ! 

I am thy lover, not the priest of God!” 


He strode straight down the church and passed along ; 
The woods around were musical with song ; 

Soon would he see her, soon would kneel before 

Her feet and cry, ‘I’m thine for evermore!” 

And as he dreamed of liis secure delight, 

Rouna tke curved road there slowly came in sight 

A mourning band, and in their midst a bier. 


He hastened to pass on. Why should he heed 

A bier—a blot on earth’s awakening beauty ? 

For to his love-warm heart, it seemed indeed 

That in sweet summer's bloom death had no place. 
Yet still he gianced . . . a pall’s concealing fold 
Hid the dead, quiet face... and yet... and yet.. 
_ Did he not know that hand so white and wet ? 


Did ke not know those dripping curls of gold? 
+3 
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“ We came to you to know what we should do, 
Father ; we found her body in the stream, 

And how it happened God knows.” One other knew— 
Knew that of him had been her last wild dream— 
Knew the full reason of that life’s disdain, — 

Knew how the shame of hopeless love confessed 

And unreturned had seemed to stain her breast 

Till only death could make her clean again. 


They left her in the Church, where sunbeams bright 
Gilded the wreathéd oak and carven stone 

With golden floods of consecrating light ; 

And here at last together and alone 

The lovers met. 


“Qh, lips so quiet, eyes that will not see! 

Oh, clinging hands that not again will cling! 

This last poor sin may well be pardoned thee 
Since for the right’s sake thou hast done this thing. 
Oh, poor weak heart for ever laid to rest, 

That could no longer strive against its fate, 

For thee high heaven will unbar its gate, 

And thou shalt enter in and shalt be blessed. 


“The chances were the same for us,” he said, 
“Yet thou hast won and I have lost the whole; 
Thou wouldst not live in sin, and thou art dead, 
But I, against thee I have weighed my soul, 
And losing thee have lost my soul as well. 

I have cursed God and trampled on His cross, 
Earth has no measurement for all my loss, 

But I shall learn to measure it in hell.” 


E, Nesbit, 
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HER PREFERENCE. 


THEY stood on the beach by the billowy sea, 
And it seemed that the swift hours raced ; 
For he was in love and so was she, 
And his arm was round her waist. 


“Oh, how I wish that we owned a yacht!” 
Said he, in a wistful tone. 

“ How happy we'd be, and how bright our lot, 
As we sailed o’er the seas alone!” 


It was just about time, so it seemed to her, 
Her preference to avow; 

“Instead of a yacht I think I'd prefer 
A wee little smack just now.” 


Anonymous 


THE COURTIN” 


THE COURTIN’, 


GoD makes sech nights, all white an’ stili 
Fur’z you can look or listen 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten, 


Zek’el crep’ up, quite unbeknown, 
An’ peeked in thru the winder, 

Ar’ there sot Huldy, all alone, 
With no one nigh to hinder. 


The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Toward the pootiest, bless her! 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm from floor to ceilin’ 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin, 
Ez the apples she was peelin’, 


'Twas kin’ o’ “ kingdom come” 
To look on such a blessed cretur 
A dog-rose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 


THE COURTIN', 


He was six-foot o’ man, A}, 
Clean grit an’ human natur, 

None couldn’t quicker pitch a ton, 
Nor dror a furrer straighter. 


He’d sparked it with full twenty gals, 
He’d squired ’em, danced ’em, druv ’em, 

Fust this one, and then thet, by spells, — 
All is, he couldn’t love ’em. 


But long o’ her, his veins ’ould run 
All crinkly, like curled maple, 

The side she breshed felt full o’ sun, 
Ez a south slope in Ap’il. 


She thought no vice hed sech a swing 
As his’n in the choir ; 

My! when he made “ Ole Hundred ” ring, 
She knowed the Lord was nigher. 


An’ she’d blush scarlit, right in prayer, 
When her new meetin’-bonnet 

Felt, somehow, thru its crown, a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upon it. 


Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some! 
She seemed to ’ve got a new soul, 

For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 
Down to her very shoe-sole. 


She heered a foot, and,knowed it tu, 
A-rasping on the scraper,— 

All ways to once her feelins flew, 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper, 
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He kin’ o’ loitered on the mat 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle ; 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zek’el. 


An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder, 


“You want to see my Pa, I s’pose?” 
OWalsay NO......1 come designin’”—: 

“To see my Ma! she’s sprinklin’ clo’es 
Agin to-morrer’s i’nin’.” 


To say why girls act so or so, 
Or don’t, ould be presumin’, 

Mebbe to mean yes an’ say ”o 
Comes nateral to women. 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust 
He couldn’t ha’ told ye nuther. 


Says he, “I'd better call again ;” 
Says she, ‘“ Think likely, Mister ;” 
That last word pricked him like a pin, 
An’,.....Wal, he up and kist her. 


When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 

All kin’ 0’ smily roun’ the lips, 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes, 
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The blood clost roun’ her heart felt glued 
Too tight for all expressin’, 

Till mother see how matters stood, 
And gin ’em both her blessin’. 


Then her red came back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy ; 
An’ all I know is they was cried 
In meetin’ come nex’ Sundy. 
James Russell Lowell, 


THE TELEGRAM. 


Ou dear! there never, never was such a day, 
Jenkins! are you sure everything is in ?—my bicycling 
skirt and gaiters—and my Hinde’s hair-curlers? You 
can’t buy Hinde’s-hair curlers on a P. & O. steamer, 
I'm sure ; and that’s just when you want them most. 
And to be married in my travelling dress after all— 
and in such a hurry! just because Jim’s regiment 
_ has been ordered to Malta at three days’ notice. 
I don’t think it’s legal to be married in a travelling 
dress—no guests, no wedding-presents, and no brides- 
maids! Oh! but of course, widows aren't allowed 
bridesmaids! I wonder why not? How horrid oi 
the War Office! They did it on purpose. They 
knew quite well—they must have known—that Jim 
and I wanted to be married comfortably next month, 
Well, never mind. The Commander-in-Chief will find 
himself out-manceuvred for once in his life. Half-past 
twelve, and Jim’s to be at the church atone. Thank 
goodness I’m ready. I’ve always kept Jim waiting 
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before, on principle ; because I’m sure a man appreciates 
you so much more when you do come. Ah! poor 
old Jim—I’ve kept him waiting for three years, but 
it wasn’t altogether my fault: my late husband kept 
him waiting years, most inconsiderate of him, he knew 
Jim was fond of me. But I promised faithfully [’d 
be in time to-day. The poor boy had such a trouble 
to get a few hours leave, and he has to go back to 
Aldershot at three o'clock. Jim says a major has his 
duty to his regiment to think of. Oh! I do love 
a man who puts duty before everything. Dear old 
Jim, and he’s sohandsome too, There’s the bell. Oh! 
is that the carriage? Surely not yet. It’s only ten 
minutes’ drive, and—and I do feel just a wee bit 
nervous, I suppose a woman never gets quite used 
to being married. Oh! not the carriage? I’m so 
glad. A telegram? 

Congratulations? I don’t know the writing. But 
I didn’t think any one knew. It’s all been such a 
tush. (She reads) “Don’t come.” 

“Dont come.”  (lncredulity.) “Don't come.” 
(Despair.) 

Oh, what does it mean? “Too late, Jim.” What 
can it mean? What caz it mean? It’s too late? 
Oh! I see what it is, they won’t let Jim come up 
from Aldershot. And we can’t be married—we can’t, 
can’t, (Sods all the time.) And Jim—Jim—will go off to 
Malta—and I shan’t see him for years and years— 
and he'll have to fight with savages, nasty black 
men with hardly any clothes on, and he'll get wounded 
and killed, and if he’s killed he'll be dead—and I 
shan’t be Jim’s wife ever. Oh! if they won't let me 
be his wife they might let me be his widow. I could 
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never love anybody any more—only Jim—never—never 
if I live to be a hundred—oh never. I shall go on 
and on till I’m a lonely old woman all wrinkly and 
horrid, and Jim is, Jim is—Jim. (ler eye has fallen 
on the telegram again.) What? But that’s odd! 
It comes from Waterloo! Waterloo Station 12,10. 
(She sits up staring at the telegram.) Then Jim is 
at Waterloo Station! Jim is in London! He has 
got leave from Aldershot! It can’t be. And yet, 
there it is, Jim at Waterloo, only a mile off—and we 
are not to be married! What has happened? Why 
not? It’s too late. Why too late? I know what 
it is. Oh! I see it quite plainly. It’s the regiment! 
the regiment! the regiment! and his duty to the 
regiment! Duty! how I hate the word. A man who 
is going to be married has no duties. Oh! it has 
happened before. Only a fortnight ago, Jim refused 
to come up and take me toa matinée because he had 
to go and—and umpire or something at the regimental 
sports. He said it was his duty—his duty to keep 
me from a matinée, Pah! _ But to-day of all days— 
when he ought to be thinking of nothing—nothing on 
earth—but me. Too late, indeed! To put the regiment 
before me! Oh! it’s an outrage, an insult. But no 
one shall know how I suffer. Oh! I can keep a 
smiling face. I am not the woman to cry my eyes 
out fora man, even ifthe man is—is—is Jim. (Sodding) 
And how cowardly to leave it till the last minute— 
and then send a telegram—a hateful sixpenny telegram. 
Just when I’m dressed; with all my things on. But 
I won't keep them on another minute. Jenkins! 
Jenkins! Here, take away my hat (She unpins if) and 
my gloves (She tars them off); 1 won't wear them 
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another instant. They hurt. I’m not going to be 
married. I wouldn't be married for worlds. I hate 
him! I hate him! And that telegram—no, I won't, 
I'll keep it. Ill keep it always. I'll have it framed 
with Jim’s photo on top, and look at it every day 
of my life, and then I shall never, never forget what 
a selfish, cruel monster a man can be, and oh so 
ugly! (She flattens out telegram again) “ Don’t come.” 
(ndignantly) Oh! I could—" Don’t come—” (P2teously) 
I could die of shame. After all Jim said to me; after 
imploring me to get ready to go to Malta with him 
at a moment’s notice; after swearing that he couldn't 
endure to be parted from me; after going down on 
his knees and looking oh! so silly, but so big and so 
handsome ; after begging me to be at the church in 
time—after all that—after all that—Don’t come.” 
No I wow’t come. The carriage! It can go away. 
It won’t be required. I’ve altered my mind, I’m not 
going to be married. I wouldn’t come now, no, not 
if Jim came all the way from Aldershot on his knees 
to fetch me; I’m no girl to be played with and set 
aside. And I won't play second fiddle, no, not for 
a whole regiment of men, 

(Reading) 

“Don’t come too late, Jim.” What's that? “ Don’t 
come—too—late.” What! “Don’t come.” There’s no 
stop there. Don’t come—too— But they don’t put stops 
in telegrams. Don’t come too late! Of course, I always 
am unpunctual. ‘ Don’t come too late.” -_Why—why— 
Oh !|—of course (Laughing.) Oh | you dear old Jim. Oh! 
what a silly, silly, silly I am. Of course I won’t come 
too late. Ten minutes to one—then I shall be late. 
Where is my hat? (Takes up hat. With hat in hand) 


~ 
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Call the carriage, Jenkins! I shall want it, I’ve altered 
my mind and I am going to be married. Oh! quick 
quick! come and help me, Jim that I'd die for— 
Oh! Jim, Jim, I wouldn’t keep you waiting for the 
whole world. 

I’m coming Jenkins, 'm coming. Tell the man to 
drive very quickly. 

Clarence Rooke. 


MISS EDITH MAKES IT PLEASANT FOR 
BROTHER JACK. 


““¢CryinG!’ of course I am crying, and I guess you’d 
be crying, too, 

If people were telling such stories as they tell about 
me, about you, 

Oh, yes, you can laugh, if you want to, and smoke as 
you didn’t care how, 

And get your brains softened, like uncle’s—Dr, Jones 
Says you're gettin’ it now 


“ Why don’t you say ‘Stop! to Miss Ilsey? She cries 
twice as much as Ido; 

And she’s older, and cries just for meanness—for a 
ribbon or anything new. 

Ma says it’s her ‘sensitive nature.’ Oh my! No, I 
shan’t stop my talk! 

_~ And I don’t want no apples, nor candy, and I don't 

want to go for a walk! 
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“I know why you're mad! Yes,I do,now! You think 
that Miss Ilsey likes you, 

And I’ve heard her refeatedly call you the bold-facest 
boy that she knew; 

And she’d ‘like to know where you learnt manners ?, 
Oh, yes! kick the table—that’s right! 

Spill the ink on my dress, and then go round telling 
Ma that I look like a fright! 


““What stories? Pretend you don’t know that they’re 
saying I broke off the match 

‘Twixt old Money-Grubber and Mary, by saying she 
called him ‘Crosspatch’! 

When the only allusion I made him about sister Mary 

~ was, she 

Cared more for his cash than his temper, and you know, 

Jack, you said that to me. 


“And it’s true; but it’s #ze, and I’m scolded, and Pa 
says if I keep on I might 

By-and-bye see my name in the papers! Who cares? 
Why, ’twas only last night 

I was reading how Pa and the sheriff were selling some 
lots, and it’s plain 

If it’s awful to be in the papers, why, Papa would go 
and complain. 


“You think it ain’t true about Ilsey? Well, I guess I 
know girls—and I say 

There’s nothing I see about Ilsey to show she likes 
you, any way! 

I know what it means when a girl ae has called her 
cat after one boy 

Goes and changes its name to another’s. And she’s - 
done it—and J wish you joy!” Bret Harte. 
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MILK for my sweet-arts. Bessie! it mun be the time 
about now 

When Molly cooms in fro’ the far-end close wi’ her 
paails fro’ the cow. 

Eh! tha be new to the plaice—thou'rt gaapin’—doesn't 
tha see 

I calls ’em arter the fellers es once was sweet upo’ me? 


Sweet-arts! Molly belike may ’a lighted to-night upo’ 
one. 

Sweet-arts ! thanks to the Lord, that I niver not listened 
to noan ! 

‘So I sits in my o4n armchair wi’ my oan kettle theere 
o’ the hob, 

An’ Tommy the first, an’ Tommy the second, an’ Steevie 
‘an’ Rob. 


Rob, coom oop 'ere o’ my knee. Thou sees that i’ spite 
o’ the men 

Ta kep’ throuf thick an’ thin my two ‘oonderd a year 
to mysen ; 

Yis! thaw tha call’d me es pretty es ony lass i’ the 
Shere, 

An’ thou be es pretty a Tabby, but Robby I seed throut 
ya theere, 

Feyther ’ud sady I wur ugly as sin, a’ I bednt not vaain, 

But I niver wur downright hugly, thaw soom ’ud ’a 
thowt ma pladin, 

- An’I wasn’t sa pladin i? pink ribbons, ye said I wur 

pretty i’ pinks, 
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An’ I liked to ear it I did, but I beant sich a fool as 
ye thinks ; 

Niver wur pretty, not I, but ye knaw’d it wur pleasant 
to ’ear, 

‘Thaw it warn’t not me es wur pretty, but my two 
’oonderd a-year. 

D’ya mind the mornin’ when we was a-walkin’ together, 
an’ stood 

By the clady’d-oop pond, that the fodlk be sa scared at 
i’ Gigglesby wood, 

Weer the poor wench drowndid hersen, black Sal, es 
’ad been disgradced ? 

An’ I feel’d thy arm es I stood wur a-creedpin’ about 
my waiaist ; 

An’ me es wur allus afeer’d of a man’s gittin’ ower fond, 

I sidled awady an’ awaay till I plumpt foot fust i’ the 
pond; 

And, Robby, I niver ’a liked thee sa well as I did that 
daay, 

Fur tha joompt in thysen, an’ tha hoickt my feet wi’ a 
flop fro’ the clady, 

Ay, stick oop thy back, an’ set oop thy tadil, tha may 
gie ma a kiss; 

Fur I walk’d wi’ tha all the way hoam an’ wur niver sa 
nigh sadyin’ “ Yis.” 

But wa boath was i’ sich a clat, | wur forced to chainge 
my gown, 

An’ I thowt shall I chaange my staate ? but, O Lord, 
upo’ comin’ down— 

My bran’ new carpet es fresh es a medder o’ flowers i’ 
Maaéy— 

Why ’edn’t tha wiped tha shoes? it wur clatted all 
ower wi’ clady, 
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An Icould’a cried ammost, fur I seed that it couldn’t be, 
An’, Robby, I gied tha a raatin’ that settled thy coortin’ 


o’ me. 

An’ Molly an’ me was agreed, as we was a-cle4nin’ the 
floor, 

That a man be a dirty thing an’ a trouble an’ plague 
wi’ indoor. 

An’ if I ’ed married tha, Robby, thou’d’a left me the 
work to do, 

And ’ataaen to the bottle beside, so as all that I ’ears 
be true; 


But I loovs tha to madke thasen "happy, an’ soa purr 
awaay, my dear, 

Thou ’ed well-nigh purr’d ma awaay fro’ my o&n two 
*oonderd a-year. 


Robby, git down wi’ tha, wilt tha? let Steevie coom 
~ oop o’ my knee. 

Steevie, my lad, thou ’ed very nigh been the Steevie 
fur me! } 

An’ I beaan’t not vadin, but I knows I ’ed led tha a 
quieter life 

Nor her wi’ the hepitaph yonder! “A fadithful an’ 
loovin’ wife!” 

An’ ’cos o’ thy farm by the beck, an’ thy windmill oop 
o’ the croft, 

Tha thout tha would marry ma, did tha? but that wur 
a bit ower soft, 

Thaw thou was es soaber as dady, an’ I could ’a taden 
to tha well, 

But fur thy bairns, poor Steevie, a bouncin’ boy an’ a 
gell. 
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An’ thou was es fond o’ thy bairns es I be mysen o 
my cats, 

But I niver not wish’d for childer, I havn’t naw likin 
fur brats; 

Pretty anew when ya dresses 'em oop, an’ they gods 
fur a walk, 

Or sits wi’ their ’ands afoor 'em, and doesn’t ’inder 
the talk! 

But hallus a-joompin’ about ma, as if they wus set upo’ 
springs, 

An’ a-haxin’ ma hawkward amas an’ sadyin’ 
ondecent things, 

An’ a-callin’ ma “hugly” mayhap to my fadce, or 
a-tedrin’ my gown— 

Dear! dear! dear! dear! dear! dear! Steevie git down, 

There! na moor o’ that! Hed I married the Tommies 
—O Lord! 

To loove an’ obady the Tommies! I couldn't ’a stuck 
to my word, 

The table stadin’d wi’ ’is adle, an’ the mud o’ ’is boots 
o’ the stairs, 

An’ the stink o’ ’is pipe i’ the ’ rt an’ the mark o’ 'is 

’ead o’ the chairs ! 

An’ noan o’ my four sweet-arts ’ud ’a let me ’a hed my 
oan waay, 

Sa I likes ’em best wi’ tadils when they ’evn't a word 
to saay. 


An’ I sits i my oan little parlour, an’ sarved by my oan 
little lass, 

Wi’ my on little garden outside, an’ my ofn bed o’ 
sparrow-grass, 
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An’ the little gells bobs to ma hoffens es I be abroad 
i’ the ladnes, 

When I gods to coomfut the poor es be down wi’ their 
hadches an’ their padins ; 

An’ a haaf-pot o’ jam, or a mossel o’ medt when it 
bednt too dear, 

They maadkes ma a graater Laady nor’er i’ the mansion 
theer 

Hes ’es hallus to hax of a man how much to spare or 
to spend; 

An’ a spinster I be an’ I will be, it so please God, to 
the hend, 


Tennyson. 
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SHE was pretty and sweet, she was just seventeen, 
And privileged folks called her Mary ; 
She was merely a girl, not a princess nor queen, 
Though somebody called her a fairy. 
When some one’s so foolish, be wary. 


And she liked to be loved, but she liked to be free, 
And she liked to excite aggravation, 
So she scattered her smiles just as much as might be, 
Till somebody called it flirtation, 
When somebody says this—vexation. 
14 
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He was only a man, but he'd presence of mind, 
And he had no intention of dying, 
So he suddenly cooled when he found her unkind, 
And somebody, piqued, began sighing. 
When a pretty girl does this, it’s trying. 


So it fell out one night that the Man in the Moon, 
Watching amorous swains and their misses, 
With his camera captured a fresh little spoon; 
What a picturesque custom the kiss is] 
Add moonlight to heighten its blisses. 


And the church was arranged in the usual way, © 
With the usual bustle about it 
And somebody whispered a vow to obey 
And if somebody chooses she possibly may— 
She possibly say, but I doubt it. 


Percy Varley. 
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THE first time I saw my husband’s friend, Mr. Mac- 
Shaughnassey, we got on wonderfully well together. 
After he’d gone I said to my husband : 

“What a wonderful man that Mr. MacShaughnassey 
is! He seems to know so much about everything!” 

That describes Mr. MacShaughnassey exactly. He 
is possessed of more information about everything than 
any other man I ever came across. Occasionally it is 
correct information, but generally it is remarkable for 
its marvellous unreliability. This wouldn’t matter so 
much if he would only keep it to himself, or put it into 
an Encyclopzedia Britannica, where mmobody would take 
any notice of it, and it would do no harm; but he will 

‘ go about imparting it. 

I was very young when I started housekeeping, and 
naturally inexperienced in domestic affairs, and I was 
grateful to any one who would give me any useful 
hints. When Mr, MacShaughnassey came along he 
seemed a sort of glorified Mrs. Beeton. 

I remember he once showed me how to make 
coffee—according to the Arabian method. Arabia 
must be a very untidy country if they make coffee 
often over there. He dirtied three saucepans, four 
jugs, one tablecloth, two strainers, one nutmeg grater, 
one hearthrug, two chairs, three cups, and himself. 
That made Coffee for two, What would be necessary 
in the case of a party one dares not think, Then we 
didn’t like the coffee. Mr. MacShaughnassey drank 

_ both cups himself—and afterwards went home in a 
cab! 
Another time he told me how fires ought to be laid. 
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He said the way fires were laid in this country was 
contrary to all the laws of nature, so then and thee 
we went downstairs and explained it to the matd. 
Amanda was an extremely stolid young persun, wtio 
never seemed to have any notions of her own wnat- 
soever. 

_ On the present occasion she stood quietly by while 
_ Mr. MacShaughnassey’s method of fire-laying was 
expounded. When he had finished she simply said: 

“You want me to lay the fires like that, mum ?” 

“Yes, Amanda; we'll always have the fires laid like 
that in future, please.” 

‘All right, mum.” 

On coming downstairs the next morning we found 
the table spread very nicely, but there was no 
breakfast. We waited. Ten minutes went by—a 
quarter of an hour—twenty minutes. Then I rang 
the bell. 

“Do you know, Amanda, that the proper time for 
breakfast is half-past eight ?” 

“ Yes’ 'm. n 

‘And do you know that it is now nearly nine?” 

““Yes’m.” 

“ Well, isn’t breakfast ready ?” 

‘No, mum.” 

“ Will it ever be ready ?” 

“ Well, mum, to tell you the truth, I don’t think it 
ever will.” 

“ What's the reason? Won't the fire light ?” 

“Oh yes, mum; it lights all right.” 

“Well, then, why can’t you cook the breakfast ?” 

‘Because before you can turn yourself round it goes 
out again.” 


ee eel 
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“ Have you tried lighting it again?” 

“Oh yes, mum; I’ve tried fourtimes, I'll try again 
if you like, mum,” 

I said I would light the fire myself, and told Amanda 
to watch how I did it, so I tucked up my frock and 
set to work. Amanda and my husband stood round 
and looked on. At the end of half an hour I retired 
from the contest, hot, dirty, and a little irritable, 

Then my husband tried; he honestly tried his best. 
For one reason, I know he wanted his breakfast; for 
another, he wanted to say that he had done it. 

For any human being to light a fire laid as that fire 
was laid would be a feat to be proud of! He lit 
various things, including the kitchen carpet and the 
_ cat; but the fireplace retained the same cold cynical 
expression with which it had greeted our entrance. 
We sat down each side of our cheerless hearth and 
looked at one another, and thought of Mr. MacShaugh- 
nassey, until Amanda chimed in: 

“ Maybe I'd better light it in the old way just for 
to-day, mum.” 

“Do, Amanda; and I think we will always have it 
lighted in the old way, please.” 

On another occasion Mr. MacShaughnassey gave 
_me a recipe for the extermination of beetles. We 
occupied a very picturesque old house, but, like most 
picturesque old houses, its advantages were chiefly 
external. A numerous company of rats and mice had 
fitted up the place as a gymnasium for themselves, and 
our kitchen after ten o’clock was turned into a black- 
beetles’ club. They came and gambolled there in their 
light-hearted, reckless way until daylight. Amanda 


said: 
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“TI don’t object to the rats and mice; | like to watch 
them, and they’re company when you're out, mum, but 
I don’t like the black-beetles.” 

So we got the materials and made the stuff, and 
put it about. 

The beetles came and ate it. They seemed to like 
it. They finished it all up, and were evidently vexed 
there wasn’t any more. But they did not die. 

We told these facts to Mr, MacShaughnassey. He 
smiled a very grim smile and said: “ Let them eat.” 

It appeared that this was one of those slow insidious 
poisons. It did not kill the beetle off immediately, 
but it undermined his constitution, so that day by day 
he would droop and sink, without being able to tell 
what was the matter with himself, until one morning 
we should enter the kitchen and find him lying cold 
and still. 

So we made more stuff and laid it round, and the 
beetles from all about the neighbourhood swarmed 
to it. They fetched up all their friends and relations; 
strange beetles—beetles from other families, with no 
claim on us whatever—got to hear about it, and came 
in hordes and tried to rob our black-beetles of it. By 
the end of the week we had lured into our kitchen 
every beetle that wasn’t lame for miles round. 

Mr. MacShaughnassey said that it was a good thing. 
We should clear the suburb at one swoop. The beetles 
had now been eating this poison steadily for ten days, 
and Mr. MacShaughnassey said that the end could not 
be far off. I was glad to hear it, because I was beginning 
to find this unlimited hospitality rather expensive. It 
was dear poison, and they were such hearty eaters, 
We went downstairs to see how they were getting on. 
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Mr. MacShaughnassey thought they looked queer, and 
was of the opinion that they were rapidly breaking up. 
Speaking for myself, I can only say that I never wish 
to see a healthier lot of beetles, One, it is true, did 
die that evening, He was detected in the act of trying 
to make off with an unfairly large portion of the poison, 
and three or four other beetles set on him savagely and 
killed him. But he was the only one to whom Mr, 
MacShaughnassey’s recipe ever proved fatal. 


From “Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.” 
Jerome K. Jeronie. 


Inserted by kind permission of the Author. 


THE DEATH OF MINNEHAHA, 
(From “ The Song of Hiawatha.” 


O THE long and dreary Winter! 
O the cold and cruel Winter! 
Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Froze the ice on Jake and river, 
Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 
Fell the snow o’er all the landscape, 
Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the village. 
O the famine and the fever |! 
O the wasting of the famine! 
O the blasting of the fever! 
O the wailing of the children ! 
O the anguish of the women ! 
All the earth was sick and famished, 
Hungry was the air around them, 
Hungry was the sky above them, 
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And the hungry stars in heaven 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at them! 

Into Hiawatha’s wigwam 
Came two other guests, as silent 
As the ghosts were, and as gloomy, 
Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water ; 
Looked with haggard eyes and hollow 
At the face of Laughing Water. 

And the foremost said, “ Behold me! 
1 am Famine, Buckadawin!” 

And the other said, ‘‘ Behold me! 
I am Fever, Ahkosewin!” 

And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon her, 
Shuddered at the words they uttered, 
Lay down on her bed in silence, 

Hid her face, but made no answer; 
Lay there trembling, freezing, burning 
At the looks they cast upon her, 

At the fearful words they uttered. 

Forth into the empty forest 
Rushed the maddened Hiawatha, . 
Wrapped in furs, and armed for hunting 

“ Gitche Manito, the Mighty !” 
Cried he with his face uplifted 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 

“ Give your children food, O father} 
Give us food, or we must perish | 
Give me food for Minnehaha, 

For my dying Minnehaha!” 

Through the far-resounding forest, 
Through the forest vast and vacant, 


> 
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Rang that cry of desolation, 
But there came no other answer 
Than the echo of his crying, 
“ Minnehaha! Minnehaha!” 
All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest, 
Through the shadow of whose thickets, 
In the pleasant days of Summer, 
Of that ne’er forgotten Summer, 
He had brought his young wife homeward, 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Said, with voice that did not tremble, 
“T will follow you, my husband !” 
In the wigwam with Nokomis, 
With those gloomy guests that watched her, 
With the Famine and the Fever, 
She was lying, the Beloved, 
She the dying Minnehaha. 
“ Hark!” she said, “I hear a rushing, 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 
Hear the falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance!” 
“No, my child!” said old Nokomis, 
“°Tis the night-wind in the pine-trees !” 
* Look!” she said, ‘I see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to me from his wigwam, 
In the land of the Dacotahs !” 
“No, my child!” said old Nokomis, 
“’Tis the smoke that waves and beckons!” 
“ Ah!” she said, ‘‘the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness ; 
I can feel his icy fingers 
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Clasping mine amid the darkness ! 
Hiawatha! Hiawatha!” 

And the desolate Hiawatha, 
Far away amid the forest, 
Miles away among the mountains, 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 
“ Hiawatha! Hiawatha!” 

Over snow-fields waste and pathless 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted, 
Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing, 
“ Wahonomin! Wahonomin! 
Would that I had perished for you, 
Would that I were dead as you are! 
Wahonomin! Wahonomin!” 

And he rushed into the wigwam, 
Saw the old Nokomis slowly 
Rocking to and fro and moaning, 
Saw his lovely Minnehaha 

Lying dead and cold before him ; 
And his bursting heart within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish 


That the forest moaned and shuddered, 


That the very stars in heaven 
Shook and trembled with his anguish. 


Then he sat down, still and speechless, 


At the feet of Laughing Water, - 

At those willing feet, that never 

More would lightly run to meet him, 

Never more would lightly follow. 
Then they buried Minnehahe « 
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In the snow a grave they made her, 
in the forest deep and darksome. 
And at night a fire was lighted, 
On her grave four times was kindled, 
For her soul upon its journey 
To the Islands of the Blessed. 
From his doorway Hiawatha 
Saw it burning in the forest, 
Stood and watched it at the doorway, 
That it might not be extinguished, 
Might not leave her in the darkness, 
‘ Farewell!” said he, ‘‘ Minnehaha! 

Farewell, O my Laughing Water! 
All my heart is buried with you, 
All my thoughts go onward with you! 
Come not back again to labour, 
Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed, 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the kingdom of Ponemah ! 

« To the Land of the Hereafter!” 


Long fellow. 


GLOSSARY. 


Ahhese' win, fever. 

Buckada'win, famine, 

Dace taks \er Dakotas), a race of North 
merican Indians, dwelling 


A 
west of the Mississippi river. 
Gitche _ ‘sto, the Great Spirit ; Master 


of 
Hiawa'the, the Wise = es Teacher ; 
son of Medjekewis, th 
aad of W: hte ter We Nokomis, 


Minneha'ha, Laughing Water ; daughter 
fg Decorah arrow-maker and wile of 


‘est Wind,” 


Hiawatha: she ts named after the 
Minnehaha Waterfall on a stream run 
ning into the Mississippi river. 

‘udjeke'wis, est Wind. 
Nokomis, a grandmother; mothez of 


Wahono min, a cry of lamentation 
Wen nak, mother of Hiawatha, 
Wigwam, aa ladi 
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From his shoulder Hiawatha 

Took the camera of rosewood, 

Made of sliding, folding rosewood ; 
Neatly put it all together, 

In its case it lay compactly, 

Folded into nearly nothing; 

But he opened out the hinges, 
Pushed and pulled the joints and hinges, 
Till it looked all squares and oblongs, 
Like a complicated figure 

In the Second Beok of Euclid, 

This he perched upon a tripod— 
Crouched beneath its dusky cover— 
Stretched his hand enforcing silence— 
Said, ‘ Be motionless, 1 beg you!” 
Mystic, awful was the process. 

All the family in order 
Sat before him for their pictures : 
Each in turn, as he was taken, 
Volunteered his own suggestions, 

His ingenious suggestions, 

First the Governor, the Fathers 
He suggested velvet curtains 
Looped about a massy pillar ; 

And the corner of:a table, 
Qf a rosewood dining-table, 
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He would hold a scroll of something, 
Hold it firmly in his left hand ; 
He would keep his right hand buried 
(Like Napoleon) in his waistcoat ; 
He would contemplate the distance 
With a look of pensive meaning, 
As of ducks that die in tempests, 
Grand, heroic was the notion: 
Yet the picture failed entirely: 
Failed, because he moved a little; 
Moved, because he couldn't help it. 
Next, his better half took courage ; 
She would have her picture taken. 
She came dressed beyond description, 
Dressed in jewels and in satin 
Far too gorgeous for an empress, 
Gracefully she sat down sideways, 
With a simper scarcely human, 
Holding in her hand a bouquet 
Rather larger than a cabbage, 
All the while that she was sitting, 
Still the lady chattered, chattered, 
Like a monkey in the forest. 
“ Am I sitting still?” she asked him, 
“Is my face enough in profile ? 
Shall I hold the bouquet higher ? 
Will it come into the picture ?” 
And the picture failed completely. 
Next the son, the stunning Cantab: 
He suggested curves of beauty, 
Curves pervading all his figure, 
Which the eye might follow onward, 
Till they centred in the breast-pin, - 
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Centred in the golden breast-pin. 

He had learnt it all from Ruskin 
(Author of ‘The Stones of Venice,” 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 

“ Modern Painters,” and some others); 
And perhaps he had not fully 
Understood his author’s meaning. 

But, whatever was the reason, 

All was fruitless, as the picture 

Ended in an utter failure. 

Next to him the eldest daughter 
She suggested very little, 

Only asked if he would take her 
With her look of “ passive beauty.” 

Her idea of passive beauty 
Was a squinting of the left eye, 
Was a drooping of the right eye, 
Was a smile that went up sideways 
To the corner of the nostrils. 

Hiawatha, when she asked him, 
Took no notice of the question, 
Looked as if he hadn’t heard it; _ 
But, when pointedly appealed to, 
Smiled in his peculiar manner, 
Coughed, and said it “didn’t matter,” 
Bit his lip and changed the subject. 

Nor in this was he mistaken, 

As the picture failed completely. 

So in turn the other sisters. 

Last, the youngest son was taken: 
Very rough and thick his hair was 
Very round and red his face was, 
Very dusty was his jacket. 
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Very fidgety his manner, 
And his overbearing sisters 
Called him names he disapproved of— 
Called him “ Johnny,” “ Daddy’s darling,” 
Called him “ Jacky,” “Scrubby school-boy.’ 
And, so awful was the picture, 
In comparison the others 
Seemed, to one’s bewildered fancy, 
To have partially succeeded, 
Finally my Hiawatha 
Tumbled all the tribe together 
(“ Grouped” is not the right expression), 
And, as happy chance would have it, 
Did at last obtain a picture 
Where the faces all succeeded: 
Each came out a perfect likeness, 
Then they joined and all abused it, 
Unrestrainedly abused it, 
As the worst and ugliest picture 
They could possibly have dreamed of, 
“ Giving one such strange expressions— 
Sullen, stupid, pert expressions. 
Really any one would take us 
(Any one that did not know us) 
For the most unpleasant people!’ 
(Hiawatha seemed to think so, 
Seemed to think it not unlikely.) 
All together rang their voices, 
Angry, loud, discordant voices, 
As of dogs that howl in concert, 
As of cats that wail in chorus. 
But my Hiawatha’s patience, 
dlis politeness and his patience, 
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Unaccountably had vanished, 

And he left that happy party. 
Neither did he leave them slowly, 
With the calm deliberation, 

The intense deliberation 

Of a photographic artist: 

But he left them in a hurry, 

Left them in a mighty hurry, 
Stating that he would not stand it, 
Stating in emphatic language 
What he’d be before he’d stand it. 
Hurriedly he packed his boxes, 
Hurriedly the porter trundled 

On a barrow all his boxes: 
Hurriedly he took his ticket : 
Hurriedly the train received him: 
Thus departed Hiawatha, 


Lewis Carroll. 
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LITTLE Orphant Annie’s come to our house to stay 

An’ wash the cups and saucers up, and brush the 
crumbs away, 

An’ shoo the chickens off the porch, an’ dust the hearth 
an’ sweep, 

An’ make the fire, an’ bake the bread, an’ earn her 
board-an’-keep ; 
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An’ all us other children, when the supper things is 
done, 

We set around the kitchen fire an’ has the mostest fun 

A-list’nin’ to the witch tales ’at Annie tells about, 

An’ the gobble-uns ’at gits you—ef you—don’t— 
watch—out ! 


Onc’t they was a little boy wouldn’t say his pray’rs— 

An’ when he went to bed ’at night, away upstairs, 

His mamma heerd him holler, an’ his daddy heerd him 
bawl, 

An’ when they turn’d the kivvers down, he wasn't 
there at all! 

An’ they seeked him in the rafter-room, an’ cubby-hole, 
an’ press, 

An’ seeked him up the chimbly-flue, an’ ever’wheres, 
‘I guess, 

But all they ever found was thist his pants an’ round 
about |— 

An’ the gobble-uns’ll git you—ef you—don’t—watch— 
out | 


An’ one time a little girl ’ud allus laugh an’ grin, 

An’ make fun for ever’ one an’ all her blood-an-kin, 

An’ onc’t when they was “company,” an’ ole folks was 
there, 

She mocked ’em an’ shocked ’em, an’ said she didn’t 
care | 

An’ thist as she kicked her heels, an’ turn’t to run an’ 
hide, 

15 
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They was two great big Black Things a-standin’ by 
her side, 

Av’ they snatched her thiough the ceilin’ fore she 
know’d what she’s about! 

An’ the gobble-uns’ll git you—ef you—don’t—watch— 
out | 


An’ Little Orphant Annie says, when the blaze is blue, 
An’ the lampwick splutters, an’ the wind goes woo-oo! 
An’ you hear the crickets quiet, an’ the moon is gray, 
An’ the lightnin’-bugs in dew is all squenched away,— 
You better mind yer parents, and yer teachers fond 
and dear, 
An’ churish them ’at loves you, an’ dry the orphant’s 
tear, 
An’ he’p the pore an’ needy ones ’at clusters all about, 
Er the gobble-uns’ll git you—ef you—don’t—watch— 
eut! 
Jasses Whitcomb Riley 
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FAUNTLEROY., 
A WARNING TO PARENTS, 


FAUNTLEROY was the child of his parents’ old age. 
Than this no child can be more precious. He came 
to them in the midst of the furore created by the 
publication of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and that’s why 
they christened him Fauntleroy. He wore a Fauntleroy 
suit, of course. He had, by nature, the most darling 
long curls, and the whole appearance of the boy was 
exquisitely cherubic. 

The key-note of the parents’ character was mildness, 
They were an old-fashioned couple—and there was the 
pity of it, At times it would break in on Fauntleroy, 
with startling clearness, that these good people were 
quite out of touch with him, Fauntleroy was not 
always patient with them. 

The parents, on the other hand, were ever painfully 
anxious not to offend their son, He was such a little 
wonder, Often, in the twilight, they would look at 
him in a dreamy manner, and ask one another how 
they ever came to be HIS parents! The child was of 
superior clay to themselves, 

But to-day there was sadness in their hearts, for it. 
had been decided—not without much earnest dis- 
cussion—that they must really talk seriously to 
Fauntleroy on a certain subject. It would pain them 
—Fauntleroy, too, would think it rude of them; but 
duty was duty. 

Nothing is ever gained by hiding the truth, so it may 
as well be said at once; Fauntleroy was cherubic only 
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To-day, for the fifth time that week, the nurse had 
complained to the old people of Fauntleroy’s latest 
hobby. Yes, Fauntleroy’s latest hobby was pulling 
poor little innocent flies to pieces. At last nurse said 
she would leave if Fauntleroy’s parents did not punish 
Master Fauntleroy. So Fauntleroy was summoned to 
his parents’ gentle presence. He kept them waiting 
half an hour before he strolled in, but that they over- 
looked: they must not be unreasonable. 

“Well, Ma?” said Fauntleroy, glancing around on 
the chance of spying a winged victim. 

“Fauntle, darling, do you want to go to Heaven?” 
she asked, in solemn but tearful tones. 

“No, Ma,” said Fauntleroy, watching with sportive 
interest the wheeling flight of a small bluebottle. 

Now, this wrong answer of Fauntleroy’s quite dis- 
concerted his poor mother. It upset her plans; she 
lost her cue. She did not know what to say next. 
Fauntleroy followed up his advantage, ‘Is that all, 
Ma?” he asked, obviously annoyed as the bluebottle 
sailed gaily out of the window. 

“My dear,” said her husband encouragingly, “my 
dear, this is really most perfidious of you, after you 
have promised to be firm. No, Fauntle, that is not 
all,’ continued the father, looking nervously at the 
hearthrug. There was a quaver in his voice at 
first, but he gathered courage as he went along. 
“That is not all. It's about the, er—about the 
flies.” 

“Pooff!” said Fauntleroy, placing his hands in his 
pockets. 

“ Dear—haven’t we said—enough?” pleaded the 
mother, who, while admiring and marvelling at her 
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husband’s pluck, could see plainly that Fauntleroy did 
not like it. 

“No, it is not enough,” said the father stoutly. 

“Tt’s all right; I don’t mind him, Ma,” said 
Fauntleroy, 

“No, it is not enough,” repeated the father, ignoring 
the interruption, and only stopping for a moment to 
marvel at his own severity. The majesty of man in 
him was aroused at last. He was becoming conscious 
of his own strength, and rather liked the feeling. 
There was no quaver in his voice now. “You are 
a very naughty boy, sir,” he said, looking Fauntleroy 
Straight in the face. ‘Your conduct has caused your 
mother and me great pain, We would have you know 
that you must be kind to flies. How would yozx like 
to be pulled to pieces, sir?” 

But the poor mother wept worse than ever at this 
picture of her darling child in little bits. She thought 
her husband was really going foo far. Fauntleroy 
merely laughed. 

_ “You are an exceedingly naughty boy—and—and— 
and you are to have no jam with your tea to-day.” 

The father had spoken. Fauntleroy strolled out at 
the door, slamming it with all his might. And a few 
seconds later they heard the nursery door slam louder 
still. 

‘A dreadful temper!” commented the father. “A 
dreadful temper!” 

“TI am sure I don’t know where he gets it from,” 
whimpered the mother. 

“Not from my side, most certainly, my dear.” 

“ And most certainly not from mine.” 

“ Your father, my dear—your——” 
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“ Thank you. That is brave to insult the dead.” 

It was most sad. Before the coming of Fauntleroy 
they had never had words 

Then the mother resumed her knitting and pre- 
tended to knit, and the father resumed his paper and 
pretended to (read. But after a time it became in- 
tolerable. Their consciences smote them too hard. 

“Oh, Abel, Abel, how could you treat him so 
cruelly ?” 

The father fidgeted with his paper. He knew full 
well how thoroughly he merited the reproach. He 
had allowed himself to be carried away, and had acted 
the part of the bravo and the bully towards his own 
child, he had refused jam to his flesh and blood. Had 
his been a really strong character, he would have gone 
up long before now to apologise to Fauntleroy. But 
as it was—“ My dear,” he said lamely, “ you know 
what the Book says—‘Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.’” 

The little lady drew herself up, and looked quite 
big. “Oh, Abel. Listen, Abel,” she said, “I am in 
earnest. The first day you dare to lay hands on my 
darling innocent child, I leave you.” Then, after a 
pause, “ Abel, I have made up my mind, I am deter- 
mined he is to have the jam. I shall tell nurse to run 
up and tell him so. Nurse, nurse, will you please go 
ip to Master Fauntleroy, and tell him that he may 
aave his jam as usual,” 

“If you wish it, mum,” said nurse with undisguised 
disapproval. 

“We wish it,” said the father, ‘‘ yes, we do wish it.” 

Nurse was absent about five minutes, then she re- 
appeared, looking grave and apprehensive. “I can’t 
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get any answer from Master Fauntle, and the door's 
locked inside, and it’s quite quiet there.” 

“Ah—Good Heavens!” cried both the parents, 
jumping to their feet at the same time. The same 
thought had struck the two of them together. “ Faunt- 
leroy had—ah—ah—ah——” 

“Vl go up,” cried the father, when he had sufficiently 
recovered his presence of mind. ‘ We'll go up!” 

“We'll both go up,” cried the mother. And they 
went up to the outside of the nursery door. 

“Fauntle! Fauntle!” they screamed outside the 
door. “Fauntle, we are sorry. Fauntle, forgive us. 
You are to have yourjam. Jam! Answer us!” 

But there was no answer. They rattled the door 
frantically. They tried to break open the door. But 
the door would of give way. Then they looked the 
one at the other: each saw a face blanched with fear. 
“ Abel,” whispered the mother, “ the locksmith !” 

At that, the father, just as he was, without hat, in 
carpet slippers, rushed off to the locksmith’s shop at 
the other end of the street. He passed, on the way, 
a boy selling newspapers, and he saw in his imagina- 
tions the placard of to-morrow. Big and red the 
words stood out :—"' An Unnatural Father Kills His 
Innocent Son.” Beads of perspiration appeared on 
the man’s brow; he dashed on faster, exclaiming, 
“The locksmith! ah, the locksmith !” 

Meanwhile, the mother was clinging to the handle 
of the door, and crying, “Fauntle] Fauntle! My 
darling pet, answer!” And she thought of his career 
that they had so often mapped out, so often discussed. 
First he was to have gone to Eton, and then he was 
to have passed on to Cambridge. His father had 
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wished it to be Oxford, but she had insisted on 
Cambridge, as the light-blue colour suited his com- 
plexion so beautifully. Then, after Cambridge, he was 
to have entered Parliament, and to have become a 
Premier, and now and then he would have asked 
them to come to tea at his great house in Downing 
Street... . And now. ... She sobbed pitifully. 

‘“‘ Ah, he is too good for us, that’s how it is. I have 
often thought so. I have often said so. For what had 
we done to deserve him? We ought to have foreseen 
that he would be taken from us. He is not for this 
earth—not for this earth.” She rocked herself to and 
fro in her agony. “If he is only given back to us 
this once by Providence, I will ever, never blame 
him for anything again. ... Ah! the locksmith! the 
locksmith !” ; 

The husband had returned, followed by the lock- 
smith with his bag of tools. The man began carefully 
to pick the lock, but they could not stand the suspense. 
“ Break open the door!” cried both the parents. 

The locksmith was big and strong. He put his 
shoulder to the door, and it gave way with a crash. 

The parents rushed in. “ Fauntle! Fauntle! Fauntle! 
my angel!” 

Fauntleroy was there. But Fauntleroy was not 
dead. No; he was sitting on the hearthrug pulling 
a poor little innocent fly to pieces! 


Emanuel, 
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THE FIRST QUARREL 
(IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT.) 


“WAIT a little,” you say, “you are sure it will all come 
right,” 

But the boy was born in trouble, and looks so wan 
and so white; 

Wait! and once I have waited—I hadn’t to wait for 
long— 

Now I wait, wait, wait for Harry.—No, no, you are 
doing me wrong, 

Harry and I were married; my boy can hold up his 
head, 

The boy was born in wedlock, but after my man was 
dead, 


Doctor, if you can wait, I'll tell you the tale of my life. 

When Harry and I were children he called me his own 
little wife ; 

I was happy when I was with him, and sorry when he 
was away, 

And when we played together, I loved him better than 
play; 

He worked me the daisy-chain—he made me the 
cowslip ball, 

He fought the boys that were rude, and I loved him 
better than all. 

Passionate girl though I was, and often at home in 
disgrace, — 

I never could quarrel with Harry—I had but to look 
in his face. 
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There was a farmer in Dorset of Harry's kin, that had 
need 

Of a good stout lad at his farm; he sent, and the father 
agreed; 

So Harry was bound to the Dorsetshire farm for years 
and for years ; 

I walked with him down to the quay, poor lad, and we 
parted in tears. 

The boat was beginning to move, we heard them 
ringing the bell, 

“Tl never love any but you, God bless you, my own 
little Nell.” 


And years went over till I that was little had grown 
so tall, 

The men would say of the maids—‘‘ Our Nelly's the 
flower of them all.” 

I didn’t take heed of them, but I taught myself all I 
could 

To make a good wife for Harry, when Harry came 
home for good. 

Often I seemed unhappy, and often as happy too, 

For I heard it abroad in the fields—"I’ll never love 
any but you;” 

“Tl never love any but you,” the morning song of the 
lark, 

“T’ll never love any but you,” the sein hymp 
in the dark, 


And Harry came home at last, but he looked at me 
sidelong and shy, 

Vexed me a bit, till he told me that so many years had 
gone by, 
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I had grown so handsome and tall—that I might have 
forgot him somehow— 

For he thought—there were other lads—he was feared 
to look at me now. 


Hard was the frost in the field, we were married on 
Christmas Day, 

Married among the red berries, and all as merry as 
May— 

Those were pleasant times, my house and my man 
were my pride, 

We seemed like ships in the Channel sailing with wind 
and tide. 

But work was scant in the Isle, though he tried the 
villages round, 

So Harry went over the Solent to see if work could be 
found ; 

And he wrote, “I have six weeks work, little wife, so 
far as I know; 

I'll come for an hour to-morrow, and kiss you before 
I go.” 

So I set to righting the house, for wasn’t he coming 
that day? 

And I came on an old deal box that was hid in a 
corner away, 

\. was full of old odds and ends, and a letter among 
the rest, 

I had better have put my naked hand into a hornet’s nest. 


Sweetheart "—this was the letter—this was the letter 
I read— 

# You promised to find me work near you, and I wish 
1 was dead— 
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Didn’t you kiss me and promise? You haven’t done 
it, my lad, 

And I almost died of your going away, and I wish that 
I had.” 


I too wish that I had—in the pleasant times that had 
passed, 

Before I quarrelled with Harry—y quarrel—the first 
and the last. 

For Harry came in, and I flung him the letter that 
drove me wild, 

And he told it me all at once, as simple as any child. 

“What can it matter, my lass, what I did with my 
single life ? 

I have been as true to you as ever a man to his wife; 

The man isn’t like the woman, no need to make such 
a stir.” 

But he angered me all the more, and I said, ‘You were 
keeping with her 

When I was loving you all along, and the same as 
before ;” 

And he didn’t speak for a while, and he angered me 
more and more, 

Then he patted my hand in his gentle way, “Let 
bygones be!” 

“ Bygones ! you kept yours hushed,” I said, “when you 
married me! 

Bygones my be come-agains—I hate her, and I hate 
you!” 

Ah, Harry my man, you had better have beaten me 
black and blue 

Than have spoken as kind as you did, when I was so 
crazy with spite, 
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“Wait a little, my lass, I am sure it will all come 
right.” 

And he took three turns in the rain, and I watched him, 
and when he came in 

I felt that my heart was hard, he was all wet through 
to the skin, 

And I never said, “ Off with the wet,” I never said, 
“ On with the dry,” 

So I knew my heart was hard, when he came to bid 
me goodbye, 

“You said that you hated me, Ellen, but that isn’t true, 
you know; 

I'm going to leave you a bit—you'll kiss me before 
I go?” 

“Going! you're going to her—kiss her—if you will,” I 
said, 


I didn’t know well what I said, I must have been light 
in my head— 

“Yd sooner be cursed than kissed!” I didn’t know 
well what I meant, 

But I turned my face from him, and he turned his face 
and he went, 


And then he sent me a letter, “I’ve gotten my work 
to do, 

You wouldn’t kiss me, my lass, and I never loved any 
but you; 

x’m sorry for all the quarrel, and sorry for all she 
wrote, 

I have six weeks work in Jersey, and go to-night by 
the boat,” 
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And the wind began to rise and I thought ot him out 
at sea, 

And I felt I had been to blame; he was always kind 
to me. ; 
“Wait a little, my lass, I am sure it will all come 

right "— 
And the boat went down that night—the boat went 
down that night. 
Tennyson. 
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Ir’s seven o’clock—no, it’s five minutes past—and 
Reggie knows we have to be at the Savoy by half- 
past. Ill wait just one moment more, Ah! there he 
is! No, it’s only the wind. How long the time does 
seem when one is waiting! It’s six minutes past 
seven. Ah, there he is this time! No, it’s only the 
wind again. I must have a portiére put over that 
door to keep out the draft. Reggie, do make haste 
and come home. My husband’s name is Reggie—don't 
you know him? Very well then, do you know a man 
called Apollo? Of course you do. Well, Reggie is 
wust like Apollo—only he has a charm all his own 
besides. I met him when we were at Torquay last 
summer. The sky was looking so blue, and the sea 
was looking so green, and Reggie was looking—ah! 
there are moments in life one can never forget. The 
next time I met him was in London—oh, quite by — 
chance, of course—and the end of it was—but I sup- 
pose you can guess without my telling you? We 
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were married a month ago at St, Peter’s, Eaton Square. 
Such a lovely wedding ; such a scrumptious cake from 
Buszard’s—about that high—oh, and such smart frocks! 
I had the longest train you ever saw—embroidered all 
over with pearls; and as I walked down the aisle the 
people said, “Oh, how sweet she looks!” and I was 
so glad of that—oh, for Reggie’s sake—of course, I 
like to look nice for Reggie’s sake. My friends told 
me I looked pale, but I felt so happy. Ah, there are 
moments—I must repeat it—there are moments in 
life one can never forget—and we’ve been married a 
month—and we shall always love one another. Reggie 
is so good and kind there’s no doubt about it. When 
we're alone I call him Birdie, and he calls me Sweette— 
isn’t that nice? I wonder what has detained him this 
evening? This is the first time—the very first time 
during the whole course of our married lives—married 
a whole month—that he’s been late in coming home. 
Every night, at seven o’clock punctually—not a minute 
later—I hear him put his key in the door, and then 
I'm locked in his arms—or he in mine—it doesn’t 
matter much which, does it? It just depends, I 
wonder what has detained him? I can’t think of any 
_ excuse for him at all, I told him we were to dine 

with mamma to-night at the Savoy; and I might have. 
thought—but he knows it—he knows it as well as I 
do—he knows I had this new frock made on purpose. 
It suits me too, I think—a trifle large in the waist, 
perhaps—he might have known how impatient I should 
be—it wants taking in about two inches—it is unkind 
of him—and the sleeves would look better so—surely 
he won't be much longer—and it’s a pretty front— 
awfully sweet—it does her great credit—he shall suffer 
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for this—and with that slight a/teration—oh, I shan’t 
think of paying the bill. It’s too bad of Reggie. No, 
I'll never forgive Reggie for being late, and I won't 
pay that woman—not till she has altered this waist. 
What was that noise I heard? it sounded like 
wheels. It’s a cart—they are bringing something in. 
Oh! perhaps my Reggie has been run over! O-oh!] 
arms broken, legs broken, crushed, mangled! O-oh! 
my Reggie a mangled mass! O-oh, Reggie, my hus- 
band! Why, I must be mad—it’s only the man 
brought home the washing. Then nothing has hap- 
pened after all. He’s not been run over, he’s not been 
mangled. Oh, how horrid of him! No, I suppose I 
must realise the truth at once—he’s had enough of 
me, (C7vy.) Yes, he’s had enough of our happiness, 
of my love for him—of our little home, Only a month, 
but that’s along time fora man. (Cvy.) How wretched 
I do feel! It’s a quarter past seven. I shall never 
forgive him for 42s cruelty this evening. No, there are 
moments in life—I don’t care, I will say it again if I 
like—there are moments in life one can never forget. 
I won’t cry—it’s a sign of weakness. I won’t let him 
know I care a bit, and when he comes in I'll show 
him what a bad time I can give him of it. Ill show 
him what I can say, and what I can do, when it comes 
to the Zoizt. This is the first real fight between us— 
married a whole month, too—but it shall be a memorable 
one. I'll show him there are moments in a woman's 
life that she can never forget—but let me be calm, 
calm, calm. What attitude had I better assume when 
Reggie comes in? It’s very difficultto know, If mother 
were here she’d tell me in a minute. She thinks 
nothing of three seenes a day with father. I know, 
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When he comes in I will look very majestic, very 
dignified. “Don’t apologise for coming home at 
midnight, You are at liberty to come home at 
whatever hour you choose. Oh, don’t tell me what 
kept you; it does not interest me in the least: I really 
do not care to know. And understand once for always 
that you are not my Birdie, and I am no longer your 
| Sweetie. Reginald, how dare you try to kiss me!” 
And then, with an impatient gesture, I shall wave him 
aside, And then—then I believe Reggie would laugh, 
and I'm sure I should laugh too—I always laugh when 
Reggie laughs—though I know it’s awfully silly; but 
he has such an infectious laugh, and if I laugh and 
Reggie laughs, we shall both of us laugh—and that 
won't be any use then, will it? 

I wonder how it would be to have hysterics? Um! 
a good idea. Yes, my eyes rolling, my teeth gnashing, 
sighing, sobbing, screaming. Then I must let down 
all my back hair; but then I should have to do it all 
up again, shouldn't 1? No, no, I won’t do that—and 
then I might spoil ny frock—no, I won't do that. 

I really think a simple faint ought to be enough—as 
this is the first tisne we have quarrelled. Now, how shall 
I arrange it? Yes, and then Reggie will come in over 
there, and as soon as I see him coming I shall say, 
“Oh, Reggie, Reggie! Water—air!” And he’ll say, © 
“Oh, my darling! what’s the matter?” And then I 
shall slowly and quietly fall a lifeless mass. No, that’s 
not at all comfortable. Where’s my shawl? Ah, 
that’s better. And then Reggie will come to me over 
_ here and kneel down beside me, ask me a thousand 
questions, feel my pulse, and will find that I’m cold, 
rigid, dying, dead. Then he'll call the servants in, and 
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they’ dash cold water over me. Oh, but then my 
fringe and my new frock! No, I won’t risk that. 

There’s only one remedy left, it’s very sad, but I 
must do it. I'll write to »othey—to dear mother—and 
ask her to come and take me home. ’ 

“My onLY MoTHER.”—(Crzes.) What's the time? 
Twenty past seven—twenty minutes late! Oh! how 
cruel of him!—‘“ Reggie has been away from home 
and has not returned for nine hours ”—it doesn’t sound 
very long though, does it? I will say a day, it sounds 
better--‘has been away and not returned for a 
day.”—No, I'll say four days. ‘Reggie has been 
away from home four days ”—four days, that’s nearly 
a week! How cruel! [Il say a week—Reggie has 
been away a week. ' 

I believe I heard Reggie’s voice. Yes, I’m sure I 
did; and well, what shall I do after all? Shall 
I have hysterics? No, too much exertion. Then I 
will faint. He’s talking to the servant; what’s he 
saying? So sorry he is late, but went to Covent 
Gardens to buy me some flowers, Oh, Reggie, you 
darling! how kind of you—what lovely flowers—you 
dear boy! Waiting? No, I’m only just this moment 
ready. Where are my gloves? Was I angry with 
you for being late? How could Sweetie be angry with 
her own Birdie? [’m coming, Reggie darling. 

Anonymous. 
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Can it be wrong to doit? We're strangers, the world 
and I: 

Who would care if I lived, and who will care if 1 die?— 

Pm only a Paris workgirl; Paris has plenty more— 

More than are wanted to do the work—more than ever 
before; 

And if I slip out of life I shall leave no empty place; 

I have given my place to another, and fallen back out 
of the race. 


‘I worked in the factory yonder, where the dark smoke 
rises high 
And trails a stain like a snake across the face of the 
sky; 
{ worked like a slave all day, and kept as straight as 
I could, 
For I promised mother, before she died, I’d do my best 
to be good. 
[ had my little attic that the morning sun made bright, 
And that seemed so warm and welcoming when I came 
from work at night ; 
And I had my treats on Sundays— many a happy day— 
They might be a thousand years ago—they seem so 
far away. 
But I had no lover to take me out as some of the 
others had, 
~ I used to be sorry for that sometimes—now I think 
I am glad. 
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One day—they said trade was bad, and perhaps it was 
—who knows ? 

They turned off halt of our hands, and among them 
they turned off Rose— 

Rose, who had worked by my side since I went to the 
factory first ; 

Rose who had lost her husband when the cursed 
engines burst ; 

Rose with the laughing eyes; Rose, with bright blonde 
head: 

Rose, with her three little children, waiting at home 
to be fed, 


I met her two weeks later: her face was cheaaee as 
by death. 

“Let me pass! The children are starving!” she cried 
to me all in a breath. 

‘I’ve begged some bread from a friend—an old school- 
fellow I met; 

And the children shall eat it, and die—for this is the 
last I shall get. 

They cry to me all day long; my little ones cry and say, 

‘O mother, we are so hungry; get us some bread 
to-day.’ 

I have tried for work till I’m sick, and there is no work 
to be had, 

And if God were good, as they say, He would strike me 
dead or mad !” 

Then I said, “ You shall have my eee I am younger 
than you, and strong; 

[ shall find work in plenty—see if I don’t before long, 

ll speak to the foreman to-night, and to-morrow 
morning, you go; 
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And here's a franc for the children—I’ve heaps of 
money, you know.” 

I had ten francs beside that one, but they were soon 
spent and gone, 

And then I began to see what was the thing I had done, 

I walked for miles every day—seeking for work and 
finding none— 

But Rose and her children were four, and I was one, 
and alone ! 


At night I came home to my attic, now grown so 
dreary and bare; 

For, one by one, all the things had gone, except the 
clothes I wear. 

And the nights grew cold and dark, and the mornings 
grew dull and grey, 

And the wolf of hunger came round the door and 

snarled at me every day. 

And to-night I said to myself, “I cannot bear any more! 

It is Rose’s turn to suffer. She must give me my 
work as before; 

She has lived six weeks in my place, and now she 
must give it me. 

Why should I suffer and starve—and die, any more 
than she ?” 

So I put on my shawl and went out—(oh, the wind was 

keen on the stair !) 

And I came to the little room where Rose and the 
children were. 

They had a fire and food, the room looked so warm 
and bright, 

With the children’s rosy faces and the fire’s soft rosy 
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And Rose was laughing and singing, just as she used 
to do. 

And they all cried out when they saw me, “Why, Marie, 
you dear, it’s you!” 

‘You've come to see what you've done, you angel of 
goodness,” Rose said ; 

“If it hadn’t been for you we should all have been 
starved and dead!” 

And she cried, and kissed me, and cried, and the little 
ones kissed me too 

Could I find heart to tell them what I had come to do? 

So when Rose said, ‘‘ Have you found work ?” I said, 
“Yes, work of the best— 

There’s very little to do. and a verv long time to rest.” 

But when she begged me to eat, I said I could not 
Stay, 

And my own nice supper was waiting—God help 
me—over the way. 

But I begged for a little charcoal, to make up my fire, 
and said, 

“Pray for me, all you children, to-night when you go 
to bed.” 

They kissed me again and again—I can feel their kisses 
still— 

They make me strong to know that my deed is good, 
and not ill! 

For I have no one to live for—no lover, no children dear, 

But God gives me some one to die for, and the hour 
of dying is here, 

And now the charcoal is lighted, the doors sh windows 
barred too, 

And I know that the thing I am doing is the thing that 
is right to do. 
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I am brave to die for the children, but I am not brave 
to bear 

The horror of starving slowly—I could not trust myself 
there, 

So, lest I should wrong the children, I die without pain 
or fear; 

May God find me a place in Heaven, since there is 
no place for me here, 

&. Nesbit, 
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BEFoRE the earliest Ruggles could wake, Mrs. Ruggles 
was up and stirring about the house, for it was a gala 
day in the family. Gala day! I should think so! 
Were not her nine children invited to a dinner party 
at the great house? and weren't they going to sit down 
free and equal with the mightiest in the land? She 
had been preparing for this grand occasion ever since 
the receipt of the invitation. 

Breakfast was on the table promptly at seven o'clock, 
and there was very little of it, too; for it was an ex- 
cellent day for short rations, 

As soon as the scanty meal was over, she announced 
the plan of the campaign : 

“ Now, Susan, you an’ Kitty wash up the dishes; an’ 
Peter, can’t you make the beds, so't I can get ter cuttin’ 
eut Larry’s new suit? I ain’t satisfied with his clo’se, 
an’ I thought in the night of a way to make him a suit 
out o’ my old red plaid shawl—kind o’ Scotch style. 
yer know, with the fringe ’t the bottom. Lily, you go, 
find the comb, and take the tangles out o’ the fringe. 
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You little boys clear out from under foot! Clem, you 
and Con hop into bed with Larry, while I wash yer 
underflannils; it won't take long to dry ’em. Yes, I 
know it’s bothersome, but yer can’t go into s'ciety 
‘thout takin’ some trouble, ’n’ anyhow, I couldn’t do 
‘em last night. Sarah Maud, I think it'd be perfectly 
han’some if you ripped them brass buttons off yer 
uncle’s policeman’s coat, ’n’ sewed ’em in a row up the 
front o’ yer green skirt. Susan, you must iron out 
yours 'n’ Kitty’s aprons; ’n’ there I come mighty near 
forgettin’ Peory’s stockin’s! I counted the whole lot 
last night when I was washin’ of ’em, ’n’ there ain’t but 
nineteen anyhow yer fix ’em, ’n’ no nine pairs mates 
nohow;; ’n’ I ain’t goin’ ter have my children wear odd 
stockin’s toa dinner party—brought up as Iwas!’ Eily, 
run out and ask Miss Cullen ter lend me a pair o’ 
stockin’s for Peory. Now, young ’uns that ain’t doin 
nothin’, play all yer want to, for after ye git through 
eatin’ at twelve o'clock, me ’n’ Sarah Maud’s goin’ ter 
give yer such a washin’ ’n’ combin’ ’n’ dressin’ as yer 
never had before, 'n’ never will again likely, ’n’ then I’m 
goin’ to set yer down ’n’ give yer two solid hours 
trainin’ in manners, 'n’ ’t won't be no foolin’ neither. 

“ All we've got to do's to eat!” grumbled Peter. 

“Well, that's enough; there’s more ’n one way of 
eatin’, let me tell yer, 'n’ you’ve got a heap ter learn 
about it, Peter Ruggles. My word, I wish you childern 
could see the way I was brought up to eat. I never 
took a meal o’ vittles in the kitchen before I married 
Ruggles; but yer can’t keep up that style with nine 
young ones, 'n’ yer father always off ter sea,” 

The big Ruggleses worked so well, and the little 
Ruggleses kept from “under foot” so successfully, 
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that by one o'clock nine complete toilets were laid out 
in solemn grandeur on the beds. I say “complete,” 
but I do not know whether they would be called so in 
the best society. The law of compensation had been 
well applied ; he that had necktie had no cuffs; she 
that had sash had no handerchief, and vice versd; but 
they all had shoes and a certain amount of clothing, 
such as it was, the outside layer being in every case 
quite above criticism. 

“Now, Sarah Maud, everything’s ready an’ we can 
begin. I’ve got a copper ’n’ a kettle ’n’ a pot o’ hot 
water, Peter, you go into the back bedroom, ’n’ I'll 
take Susan, Kitty, Peory, ’n’ Cornelius ; 'n’ Sarah Maud, 
you take Clem, 'n’ Eily, ’n’ Larry, one at a time. Scrub 
‘em ’n’ rinse ’em, or at any rate get's fur as yer can 
with ’em, and then I’ll finish ’em off while you do 

yerself.” 

' Sarah Maud couldn’t have scrubbed with any more 
decision and force if she had been doing floors, anc 
the Ruggleses bore it bravely. Not being satisfied, 
however, with the “tone” of their complexions, she 
wound up operations by applying a little Bath brick 
from the knife-board. When the clock struck four 
they were all clothed, and ready for those last touches 
that always take the most time. 

Kitty’s red hair was curled in thirty-four ringlets, 
Sarah Maud’s was braided in one pigtail, and Susan’s 
and Eily’s in two braids apiece, while Peoria’s resisted 
all advances in shape of hair-oil, and stuck out straight 
on all sides. Then, exciting moment, came linen 
collars for some and neckties and bows for‘others. A 
magnificent green glass breastpin was sewed into 
Peter’s purple necktie and—Eureka! the Ruggleses 
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were dressed, and Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these! 

A row of seats was then formed directly through the 
middle of the kitchen. There were not quite chairs 
enough for ten, but the wood box and the coal-scuttle 
finished out the line nicely. The children took their 
places according to age, Sarah Maud at the head and 
Larry on the coal-scuttle, and Mrs. Ruggles seated her- 
self in front, surveying them proudly as she wiped the 
sweat of honest toil from her brow. 

“ Well,” she exclaimed, “if I do say so as shouldn't, 
I never see a cleaner, more stylish lot of children in 
my life! Larry, how many times have I got to tell yer 
not to keep pullin’ at yer sash? Haven't I told yer 
if it comes ontied, yer blouse ’n’ skirt 'll part comp’ny 
in the middle, ’n’ then where 'll yer be? Now look me 
in the face all of yer! Ive of’en told yer what kind 
of a family the McGrills was. I’ve got reason to be 
proud, goodness knows! Your uncle is on the police 
forceo’ the city; you can take up the paper most any 
day and see his name printed out—James McGrill— 
‘n’ I can’t have my children brought up common, like 
some folks; when they go out they've got to have 
clo’se, and learn to act decent! Now I want to see how 
yer goin’ to behave when yer git there to-night. Let’s 
start at the beginnin’ ’n’ act out the whole business. 
Pile into the bedroom, there, every one of ye, ’n’ show 
me how yer goin’ to go into the parlour. This’ll be 
the parlour, ’n’ I'll be Mrs. Bird.” 

The bedroom was small, and there presently ensued 
such a clatter that you would have thought a herd of 
wild cattle had broken loose. The door opened, and 
they straggled in, all the little ones giggling with Sarab 
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Maud at the head, looking as if she had been caught 
in the act of stealing sheep; while Larry, being last in 
line, seemed to think the door a sort of gate of heaven 
which would be shut in his face if he didn’t get there 
in time; accordingly, he struggled ahead of his elders, 
and disgraced himself by tumbling in head foremost. 

Mrs. Ruggles looked severe. 

“ There, I knew yer’d do it in some sech fool way! 
Now, go in there and try it over again, every one o’ 
ye, 'n’ if Larry can’t come in on two legs he can stay 
at home—d’ yer hear ?” 

The matter began to assume a graver aspect; the 
little Ruggleses stopped giggling and backed into the 
bedroom, issuing presently with lock steps, Indian file, 
_ a scared and hunted expression in every countenance, 

“No, no, no!” cried Mrs. Ruggles, in despair, 
“ That’s worse yet; yer look for all the world like a 
gang o’ pris‘ners! There ain’t no style ter that; spread 
out more, can’t yer, ’n’ act kind o’ careless like—no- 
body’s goin’ ter kill ye!” The third time brought 
deserved success, and the pupils took their seats in a 
tow. ‘Now, yer know,” said Mrs, Ruggles impres- 
sively, “there ain’t enough decent hats to go round, ’n’ 
if there was I don’t know’s I’d let yer wear ’em, for the 
boys’ll never think to take ’em off when they got 
inside—but anyhow, there ain’t enough good ones, 
Now, look me in the face, You needn’t wear no hats, 
none 0’ yer, ’n’ when yer get into the parlour, ’n’ they 
ask yer to take off yer hats, Sarah Maud must speak 
up ’n’ say it was sech a pleasant day ’n’ sech a short 
walk that yer left yer hats at home to save trouble, 
Now, git up, all of ye, an’ try it. Speak up, Sarah 
Maud” 
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Sarah Maud’s tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. 

“Mother thought—it was—sech a pleasant hat that 
we’d better leave our short walk at home.” 

“Oh, whatever shall I do with yer?” moaned the 
unhappy mother; ‘I s’pose I’ve got to learn it to yer,” 
which she did, word for word, until Sarah Maud thought 
she could stand on her head and say it backwards. 

“Now, Cornelius, what are you goin’ ter say ter 
make yerself good comp’ny ?” 

“Me? Dunno!” said Cornelius, turning pale, 

“Well, ye ain’t goin’ to set there like a hump ona 
log ’thout sayin’ a word ter pay for yer vittles, are ye? 
Ask Mrs. Bird how she’s feelin’, or if Mr. Bird’s havin’ 
a busy season, or how this kind o’ weather agrees with 
him ? or something like that. Now we’ll make believe 
we've got to the dinner—that won't be so hard, 'cause 
yer'll have somethin’ to do, It’s awful bothersome to 
stan’ round an’ act stylish. If they have napkins, Sarah 
Maud down to Peory may put ’em in their laps, ’n’ the 
rest of ye can tuck ’em in yer necks. Don’t eat with 
yer fingers, don’t grab no vittles off one 'nother'’s 
plates, don’t reach out for nothin’, but wait till yer 
asked, 'n’ if yer never git asked, don’t git up and grab. 
it; don’t spill nothin’ on the tablecloth, or like ’s not 
Mrs. Bird’ll send yer away from the table—’n’ I hope 
she will if yer do! Susan! keep your handkerchief 
in your lap where Peory can borrow it if she needs it, 
’n’ I hope she'll know when she does need it, though 
I don’t expect it. Now we'll try a few things ter see 
how they'll go! Mr. Clement, do you take apple 
sauce ?” 

“Bet your life!” cried Clement. 

“Clement McGrill Ruggles, do you mean to tell me 
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that you’d say that at a dinner party? fll give yer 
one more chance. Mr. Clement,-will you take some 
apple sauce?” 

“Yes, ma’am, thank ye kindly, if you happen ter 
have any handy.” 

“Very good indeed! But they won’t give yer two 
tries—you just remember that! Miss Peory, do you 
speak fer goose or turkey ?” 

“TI ain’t perticler, anything that nobody else wants 
will suit me,” answered Peory, with her best air. 

“ First-rate ! nobody could speak more genteel than 
that. Miss Kitty, will you have sauce or custard with 
your pudden ?” 

“Sauce or custard? Oh! a little o’ both, if you 
please, an’ I’m much obliged,” said Kitty, bowing with 
decided ease and grace, at which all the other Ruggleses 
pointed the finger of shame at her, and Peter grunted 
expressively, 

“You just stop your grunting, Peter; that warn’t 
greedy, that was allright. I wish I could git it inter 
your heads, that it ain’t so much what yer say as the 
way you say it. Eily, you an’ Larry’s too little to train, 
so you just look at the rest, an’ do’s they do, ’n’ the 
Lord have mercy on ye ’n’ help ye to act decent. Now, 
is there anything more ye’d like to practise ?” 

“If yer tell me one more thing, I can’t set up ’n 
eat,” said Peter gloomily ; ‘‘ I’m so cram full o’ manners 
now I’m ready to bust, ’thout no dinner at all.” 

“Well, I'm sorry for ye,” rejoined Mrs. Ruggles 
sarcastically ; “if the mount o’ manners ye’ve got on 
hand now troubles ye, you’re dreadful easy hurt! 
Now, Sarah Maud, after dinner, you must git up ’n’ 
say, ‘I think we’d better be goin’;’ ’n’ if they say, 
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‘Oh, no, stay a while longer,’ yer can stay; but if they 
don’t say nothin’ you’ve got ter get up ’n’ go.” 

“ Well,” answered Sarah Maud mournfully, seems 
as if this whole dinner party set right square on top o’ 
me! Mebbe I could manage my own manners, but 
ter manage nine mannerses is worse ’n’ stayin’ at 
home!” 

“Oh, don’t fret,” said her mother good-naturedly, 
“T guess you'll git along. I wouldn’t mind if folks 
would only say, ‘Oh, children will be children,’ but 
they won’t. They'll say, ‘My goodness, who brought 
them children up? It’s quarter: past five, ’n’ yer can 
go now:—remember ’bout the hats—don’t all talk at 
once—Susan, lend yer han’k'chief to Peory—Peter- 
don’t keep screwin’ yer scarf-pin—Cornelius, hold yer 
head up straight—Sarah Maud, don’t take yer eyes off 
o’ Larry, ’n’ Larry, you keep hold o’ Sarah Maud, ’n’ 
do jest what she says—’n’ whatever you do, all of yer 
never forget for one second that yer mother was 4 
McGrill.” 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
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LITTLE boy Love drew his bow at a chance, 
Shooting down at the ballroom floor ; 
He hit an old chaperon watching the dance, 
And, oh! but he wounded her sore. 
“ Hey, Love, you couldn’t mean that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at?” 
No word would he say, 
But he flew on his way, 
For the little boy’s busy, and how could he stay 7 


Little boy Love drew a shaft, just for sport, 
At the soberest club in Pall Mall; 
He winged an old veteran drinking his port, 
And down that old veteran fell. 
“ Hey, Love, you mustn't do that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at ? 
This cannot be right! 
It’s ludicrous quite!” 
But it’s no use to argue, tor Love’s out of sight. 


A sad-faced young clerk in a cell all apart, 
Was planning a celibate vow; 
But the boy’s random arrow has sunk in his heart, 
And the cell is an empty one now, 
“Hey, Love, you mustn't do that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at ? 
He is not for you, 
He has duties to do.” 
* But I am his duty,” quoth Love as he flew. 
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The king sought'a bride, and the nation had hoped 
For a queen without rival or peer; 
But the little boy shot, and the king has eloped 
With Miss No-One on nothing a year. 
“Hey, Love, you couldn’t mean that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at? 
What an impudent thing 
To make game of a king!” 
“ But 7’ a king also,” cried Love on the wing. 


Little boy Love grew pettish one day; 
“Tf you keep on complaining,” he swore, 
“T’ll pack both my bow and my quiver away, 
And so I shall plague you no more.” 
“ Hey, Love, you mustn’t do that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at? 
You may ruin our ease, 
You may do what you please, 
But we can’t do without you, you sweet little tease.” 
Conan Doyle. 
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